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SAMUEL B CAPEN, 


President of the Congregational Sunday School und Publishing Society. 


T is now nearly fifteen years since the Congregational Sunday School and lublishing Society was practically recon 
| structed and began earnestly to prosecute missionary Sunday school work. . . . We think this period of fifteen years 
may be fairly called the Renaissance of Congregationalism. We no longer go about as a denomination with a kind of 
‘*hang-dog look,” as though we were apologizing for our existence, but we have come to have some self-respect. 
We believe more and more in the simple polity which we have inherited from our Pilgrim ancestors, and are de- 
termined to do our part with other denominations in an aggressive Christianity which will help redeem this land for 
Christ.— Samuel B. Capen. 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855, 


3 East 4TH Stre *? N.Y. 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


PHE 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y., 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.  100-page 


Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FIBK & Co. 








THEOLOGICAL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
vins Sept. 16. Opening lectures at 4 P. 
or further information apply to 
Pres. of the Faculty. 


Term bey 
For catalogue 
GEORGE HARRIS, 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
Term opens Sept. 24. The School offers many Uni 
versity advantages, For catalogues or information, 
address Prof. Gro. B. STEVENS, New Haven, Ct. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


New Lonpon, N. H. 

COLBY ACADEMY. 
#200 to 8250 a Year. Coeducation: 7 
Send for Catalogue. Rev, Gro. W. 


— Year. 
ILE, President, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 
FOR 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL (goys 
FP. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


). 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIRLD. 
DUMMER ACADEMY (Home School). 

Founded 1763 Thorough training for College and 

Technical Schools, PerL_ty L. HORNE, A.M 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Mass. 


Opens Oct. 


MASSACHUSETT ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 

For Young I ies. Beyins its 68th year Septem 
lith, offering enlarged opportunities. Three 
Seminary courses of studies and a College-fitting 
Course. Address Miss LAURA S. WA OBR eno ipal, 








BRADFORD. 
for Young Men ana 
Boys. College prepar 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


CARLETON SCHOOL 
atory and general course of study. Individual teach 
ing. Gymnasium wecaabens sod alley, ete. Circulars, 

» CARL ETON, Ph. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE, 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies. 
Ten miles from Boston. Music, Art and Languages. 
iene ~~ preparation for college. 
liss Wi HITTEMORE, Prine pal, ] Montvale, Mass. 


MASRAC HUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM, 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 
Ashburnham, Mass. Co-educational. Six courses | 
of study. New buildings. Large Gymnasium. Fine 
Laboratories. §8200a year. Send fore atalogue to | 

H. S$. COWELL, Prine nonpee. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Rules of Assoc, Am. Med. Colleges 17th 
year opens Sept 16. Part tuition for clinical service. 
20,000 med. calls in ‘9. Near Boston City Hospital. 
Al GUSTUS P. CLARK, A.M., M.D., Dean. (Send 
jor ee 517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass, 





Men and women. 


MASSACHTSETTS, “Worc ESTER. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester (‘* The Academic City’’), Mass. 41st year. 
Kest preparation for College, Profersional or Busi- 
ness life. Healthful location. Careful selection and 
supervision of students. Small! Classes. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 





The Congregationalist 





| JUST PUBLISHED! | 
Eighteen New 
Copyright Editions 


OF THE 


Genuine “Oxford” 
Teachers’ Bibles, 


WITH NEW HELPS, MAPS AND 
124 FULL-PAGE PLATES. 
Over 2,000,000 copies of former {% 

editions sold. | 
* By far the most useful and beantifal 
Bib le the world has seen as yet.” 

‘No description can adequately re 
resent all that it melude 
100 scr from #1 

Por 1 Bor 
Send for c vat: vogue, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
American Branch 


HENRY rROWDE, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 


p- 
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THESE NEW EDITIONS 
ARE 
Models of Clear Type, 
Strong Bindings, 
Excellent Paper. 


THE VERY LATEST AND 
BEST HELPS. 


It is worthy of note that the “ Oxford” 
Bible that has 
been imitated and reprinted, a sure 

of the wonderful popularity and 


ver 
re 0f 


merit of the Genuine ‘Edition. 


No other Bible contains these 
New Helps and Plates. 
Don't allow an inferior Bible to be 
palmed off on you by the statement, “ie 

is as good as the ‘ Oxford.’ 
Be sure this imprint is on the title page: 
OXFORD: 

PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, 
)xford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner 
NEW YORK: Frrtn AVENUE. 


M1 AND 93, 





Educational. 


© ONNECTICUT.— 


Educational. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 








CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE, 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, 








Lakeville, C - Prepares for the best Colleges 
and Scientitie Schools. The next year will begin 
September 16, 1896, 


. Cov, Head Master. 


Epwa ARD G, 
CONNECTICUT, Nor WALK. 
MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, C« 25th year. Primary, Academic, 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, ane 
the Languages, Carefal attention to morals and 
manners. New buildi gs, steam heat, gymnasium. 


CONNECTICUT, STAMFORD. 


Betts Academy, 


Stamford, Conn. 

















“What we do, 
we do well.” 








Home life and the individual are 
the keynotes at this school. Each 
boy is taught Aozw to study—how to 
think and reason for himself, and is 
trained in observation and research, 

Preparation for any ‘Technical 
School or University, and a liberal, 
practical trang to those not ine 
tending to enter college 

On September 21st New building, modern convene 
the fh? bell will FIND ences Large, beautiful grounds 
ne See adapted for athletics and out-door 
spor f all seasons. Illustrated catalogue on applica- 
tion. Personal ge ay mm opreferred. (One hour from 
New York.) Ve. J. Berrs, M.A, (Yale), Principal, 





PEEKSKIL L. 


NEW YORK, 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADETI1Y 


Send for illustrated cat 
ORLEMAN, Prin. 


Peekskill, N. Y. 
alogue. 


63d year. 
CoL, LOUIS H., 





NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


| LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 


College preparation 


For Young Ladies, 48th year. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


SAMUEL WELLS BUC K, A.M., 


New York, New YORK. 


Miss S. D. Doremus 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RE-OPENS OCTOBER IsT. 

5 Madison Avenue, New York. 














NEW YORK, CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. ¥Y. For boarding ca- 
dets only. Completely equipped and beautifully 
located on Hudson River, near West Point. 
catalogue, address 8S. C. JONES, C, E., Supt. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DANVERS. 


WILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Tenth Year begins Sept. 22. 
College Preparatory and Elective 
sisicsiesiatag SARAH M. MERRILL. 


M: ASSACHUSETTS, “BOSTON, 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
and Christian Workers. Courses for Teachers, 
Matrons, Home-Makers, City Missionaries, Pastor's 
Assistants, Y C. A. Secretaries, ete. Ninth year. 
Address for circulars Miss L., L. Sherman, Principal 
(formerly principal D, L. Moody’s Training § “ hool), 
h2 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. (B. Y. W. C. 


Courses. 











MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


For Young Ladies. Regular and elective courses, 
literary, scientific, classical. Pupils also fitted for 
advanced courses in leading colleges. cellent 
advantages in art and music. Fine library, labora- 
tory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling alle y; out- 
door sports, careful physical training. Perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Best home influences. Beau- 
tituily situated, 28 miles from Boston. 
62d year, Fall term, Sept. 10, 18%, For illustrated 
prospec tus, address 
Miss A. E. STANTON, 











Principal, Norton, Mass, 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 

Boarding and Day School for Girls, 15 West 
Séth Street, New York City. 
Kindergarten through College Preparatory. Miss 
Catherine Aiken’s Method of Concentrated Atten 
tion in Mind Training a special feature; also con 
versational French and German. Home and Chap- 
eronage for special students, 





NEW YORK, KEUKA. 
KEUKA COLLEGE, 

Institute and School for Christian Workers. 
Institute prepares for college and business. College 
offers two courses, classical and Latin scientific. 
Schoo! for Christian Workers (interdenominational) 
aims to increase the efficiency of young people in 
ourchurehes. $l75coversallexpenses. Year begins 
Sept. 8. Apply to Rev. N. M. CALHOUN, President. 








PENNSYL VANI 


PENNSYLVANIA, Put ADEL PHIA, 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
For Girls. Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. 15th year. 
Preparatory and Musical Depts. For illus. cat. and 
cefs.,address Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH, 





For | 





Thorough English from | 


Academic, College | 


MassaCHuUSErTs, BOSTON, 


HE IDEA OF ‘‘GOING TO EUROPE”? for a 


musical education grows weaker as the power of 


New England 


Conservatory of Music, 


Elocution and Languages, 


Boston, Mass.. Already the largest in 


the 


grows stronger, 


America, it competes with the world, Carl Falten, 
Director. Send to Frank W. Hale, Business Man- 
ager, for prospectus, 





MASSACHUSETTS, SPRINGFIELD. 


—_— . ‘ + 
Attractive Life Calling 
An unequaled oppcrtunity for some of our best men 
and women inthe “ new profession ’— toy, bones school 
ard -nisstonary work, The Sch ol for Christian W orkers, 
springfield, Mass., should enter 100 leaders Sept. 2d in 
order to begin to fill the demand. New: Ladies’ Home, 
recognized practical missionary instructor, decision by 
trustees to place institution on highest educational 
basis and secure as presidenta leader among college and 
seminary presidents. Arouse your friends aud send for 
catalogue, 





Religious Notices. 


Rewgious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of minisiers, 
ete, published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





Rev. C. H. WILLIAMS, of Hartford, may be addressed 
at the Norfolk House, Roxbury, until Oct. 1, by churches 
desiring his services. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 183%. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chapla’ns and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the maiz office of the Society at New York 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT. Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 














Subscribers’ Wants. 


Votices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (e.ghi 
cords to the line), cost suoscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
idditional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Printer. Wanted an all-round printer tosuperintend 
printing office in Southern colored school. References 
required as to ability, church membership and mission- 
iry spirit. Address Printer, care The Congreyationalist. 


A Mother's Helper wanted to assist in care of 
children. References exchanged. Address Lock Box 
No. 1295, Orange, Mass. 


A eors aged Christian man 
Capable of managing a 


Position Wanted. 
desires a permanent situation. 
mercantile or manufacturing business. Would assume 
any situation of trust or responsibility. Moderate 
salary. Correspondence solicited. J.C. Mather, Noro- 
ton Heights, Ct. 


Wanted, by a clergyman’s daughter, a position as 
private secretary, companion, attendant, mother's 
assistant, or other position where she can make herse'f 
useful. Satisfactory references. Address G., care 
Congregationalist. 





TRAINING OF ATTENDANTS. 


The classes, under the care of the Massachusetts 
Fmergency and Hygiene Association, Dr. Jobn Homans, 
2d, President, for the training of women in the care 
of the sick and aged witl be resumed October 5th, 18%, 
and continue through the winter, Tuition, $15.00 for 
nine weeks’ instruction, including practical demonstra- 
tion. Dr. ANNA G. RICHARDSON, Instructor. For 
further particulars apply to the secretary, 18 Exeter 
Street, Boston. 
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Walking Hats 


For Ladies and Misses, in Wool, Fur and 
Camel’s Hair Felt, trimmed in every 
conceivable way, at 


50c. Upward 
Wmn. S. Butler & Co., 


TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Talks on Writing English. 


By Arvo Bartss, Litt.D., Professor of English 
in the Massacbusetts Institute of Technology. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Mr. Bates has done the difficult task of writing an 
nteresting took about the art of writing. It is not a 
formal treatise, but a familiar and animated explana- 

on, full of apt illustrations of the principles of effect- 
ve expression. 


George Fox. 


By Tuomas Hopcxin, D.C.L An important 
volume in the Leaders of Religion Series. 
With a Portrait by Sir Peter Lely. 12mo, 
$1 00. 


An Arctic Boat Journey in 
the Autumn of 1854. 


By I.I. Haves,M.D. New Edition. With 14 
illustrations. 12mo, $1.50 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





Sunday: The Lord’s Day. 


“The literature of the subject should be studied.”— 
Pastoral letter in The Congregationalist, June 18. 
Prominent, timely and warmly commended on all sides. 

Among recent books on this suvject is The Sunday 

Question, by S E. WARREN, C. E., showing the day 

to be especially man’s day. \2mo, cloth, §1.00. 


AMES H. EARLE, 178 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE HOLY CITY. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED LECTURES, 
Fresh, entertaining, instructive. One thousand new 
and striking pictures, covering every topic of interest 
connected with Jerusalem and Palestine. At popular 

rices these valuable lectures are placed easily within 
the reach of Lyceums, Churches, Christian Endeavor 
Societies and Sunday Schools. Bishop Phillips Brooks 
said: “Dr. Merrill is the most interesting Jecturer on 
Palestine that I have ever listened to.” Address 

SELAH MERRILL, Andover, Mass. 
HIGHEST PRAISE FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
. #30 per 100, 


Christian Endeavor Hymns. #3) per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
6 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N. H. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 
ties. Beautiful and healthful location. Four-years 
courses of study. The ee eg of Oratory and 
Physical Culture just established. Young men and 
women fitted for our best colleges. Students of 
limited means received on the “$100 a year plan.” 
82d year begins Sept. 9, 18%. Send for Catalogue. 

W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., Principal. 





The Congregationalist 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 








CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs 393 
The People Can Be Trusted 394 
Examine It; Support It 344 
Retrospective September 3m 
The Board's Financial Year 395 
The Eastern Problem 395 
Dorcas and Her Usefulness 396 
The Dominant Note in Reading 417 
Current History 396 
In Brief 398 

STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 
The Interior 399 


CONTRIBUTIONS: 
The Bible Schools in the Smaller Places, Milton 
A. Dixon 400 
The Mystery of a Nation’s Wrongs. Rev. James 
Denney, D. D. 401 
Charity Chance. Chap. X. Walter Raymond 402 
The Sunday School Library. Charles 8. Olcott 403 
How General Gordon Tried to Kill Li Hung 
Chang. Rev. F. T. Rouse 403 
A Review Lesson. Rev. A. W. Hitchcock 404 
A Word About the International Lessons. Rev. 
F. N. Peloubet, D. D. 404 
THE HOME: 


The Thinning Ranks—a poem. Margaret E. 
Sangster 412 
Out West. Kev. Cornelius H. Patton 412 
* Are You Ready for Church?” A Puritan 413 
Good-By—a selected poem 413 
Health Hints 413 
Closet and Altar 413 
The Little Teacher 44 
Posing—a selection 414 
Mothers in Council 415 
Juvenile Jokes 415 
Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 406 
Corner Scrap-Book 406 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Review 416 
Notes 425 
Y. P. 8. C. E.—Topic for Sept. 27-Oct. 3 405 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 405 
LITERATURE ali 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES 419 
Weekly Register 426 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
English Comment on an Anglo-Russian Alliance 402 


From the Hawkeye State 404 
The Congregational Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society 407 
Co-operation in Sunday School Work 410 
An Ohio Dedication 411 
Biographical 411 
Notices 419 
Business Outlook 424 
Boston Superintendents’ Union 425 
Marriages and Deaths 425 
Our Honor at Stake—a selection 27 


President Bliss and Mr. Bryan—a selection 427 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 








The Recorder founded 1316: The Congregationalis’, 1849, 


Published every Thursday, 

At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
PER Copy, PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00, 
Two YEARS IN APVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 

IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 

ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 


6 CENTS. 


CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specifie order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order ail arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
time, to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, l4 Jines tothe irch; 113 1 ches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, eech insertion, nef. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., froprietors, Boston. 





| Entered as second-class mail. 


Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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GAZE’S TOURS 

IDEA. 
52 YEARS OF SUCCESS 
Escorted Parties leave as follows October 6: 


ROUND All |Choice Programs 
THE of | Free 
WORLD Included Routes By Post 


Southern By By North| Sept. 30 
Europe American German and 
and Italy Line Lloyd (Oct. 3 & 31 


Excursions! Sept. 19 |Special Rates 
to Rome |and Oct. 10) All Included 

53 DAYS 8280.00 UPWARD. 
60 DAYS $450.00 UPWARD. 


Write for Programs of Oriental Tours. 
Also First Class 


118 DAYS 8860.00, All Included, 


Independent Travel Tickets Everywhere. 
Good Steamer Berths by all Lines. 


WRITE FOR TOURIST GAZETTE AND SAVE 
MONEY. 


VLE 
TRY 







Post Free Upon Application. 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 


113 Broadway, New York, or 


W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROGRAMS WILL BE FURNISHED NOW. 


“Where Times 
are Prosperous” 


IN THE 


Rocky Mountains 


TAKE THE... 


ROCK 5, denver, 
ISLAND = Spices, 
ROUTE * or Pueblo. 


ONLY DIREC1 LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anp PIKES’ PEAK 


HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
CRIPPLE CREEK eteeeseess 
which should be includedin your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 
of this place may well repay your visit. 
Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
© Gen’! Pass. Agent, 


























Tourist Dictionary 
+». Sent Free... 


Apply for it. CHICAGO. 











BETWEEN 

CHICAGO 
DUBUQUE 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES 
ST. JOSEPH 
KANSAS CITY 

F. H. LORD, a. P. & TA, 








CHicaGo 

















00000000000000 “=> 
Every pound of... 
The Franklin Mills Fine 
Flour of Entire Wheat 


) represents a pound of Food Value, and is 
the cheapest flour ever known. 


YOOOK 
VO0O 











Always ask for * Franklin Mills.” All lead- 
ing Grocers sei! it. 
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Congregational S. S. & Publishing Socicty, 


175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Congregational House, Boston. 


The Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society’ keeps always in stock or has 
arrangements for the prompt supply of ALL BOOKS, RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR, 


likely to be called for by, Pastors, Churches, Sunday-Schools, Endeavor Societies, or Christian 


Families. But we call attention to goods in the following departments of our business. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Periodicals. 


Our own ** PILGRIM SERIES ”’ of Lesson Helps and 
Papers is superior to all others in the estimation of 
Congregational schools. THREE SEPARATE COURSES are 
now published, each in four or five grades. We also 
have arrangements for furnishing Sunday-School publi- 
cations of all other houses and denominational societies 
at their prices. No school, therefore, needs to divide 
its orders when it wishes to use some publication other 
than ours. We furnish everything at lowest rates and 
save you the trouble of unnecessary correspondence. 


The Sunday=-School Library. 


We make a specialty of approved books for Sunday- 
School Libraries, including the best publications of all 
leading houses as well as our own. We have, therefore, 
the most complete and carefully selected stock that money 
can buy. On the very best books we make (with few ex- 
ceptions) a reduction of one-third from catalogue prices. 
On old and shopworn books, as also on some excellent 
books in sets, still lower rates. We have an APPROVED 
List of books, prepared by our own Reading Committee, 
which we are happy to send you on application. 


Sunday-=School Cards. 


We carry some 300 different styles of cards selected from 
the lines of the leading art publishers in Europe and 
America. We make a discount of 20 per cent. on all cards, 
and a larger discount upon special lots when the selection 
is left to us. At this rate small tickets cost from ,, to } 
of a cent each, and large and beautiful reward cards from 
} of a cent to 3 cents each. 


Hymn Books. 


We have all the Church, Sunday-School, and Prayer 
Meeting Hymnals in common use, including all editions 
o! Gospel Hymns. We are special agents for all the 
prominent publications, and our prices are always 
as low as can be had anywhere. We often have second- 
hand hymn books at remarkably low prices. Do not 
buy hymn books until you have corresponded with us. 





Church and Sunday-School Sasealine. 


We publish the PILGRIT1 RECORDS, for Churches, Pas- 
tors, Sunday-Schools, Treasurers, etc. The most complete 
and practical series in existence, and we keep all kinds 
of requisites for churches and schools, such as Weekly 
Offering Envelopes, Church and Sunday-School Record 
Books (of all publishers), Maps, Blackboards, Communion 
Wine, Money Barrels, Baptismal and Marriage Certifi- 
cates,etc. We print Catalogues, Manuals, Circulars, etc., 
in the best manner, and can even execute your order for 
a pulpit, or chairs, or communion set in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. 


Bibles. 


Prices have been greatly reduced on Oxford, Bagster, 
International, and Eyre and Spottiswood Bibles, both old 
and revised versions. From the reduced prices quoted 
by the publishers we make a further reduction to our 
regular customers. Special prices on Family and Pulpit 
Bibles. Never could a really good Bible be bought 
for so little money as now. 


Theological Books. 


Ministers may safely order from us any book they see 
reviewed or advertised. We receive the important new 
books, American and foreign, as soon as issued, and we 
are in constant communication with the principal pub- 
lishing houses. Moreover, we try to know something 
more of a book than merely its title, and can often give 
helpful suggestions to purchasers who cannot come and 
examine for themselves. We make 25 per cent. reduc- 
tion on all except “‘net’’ books, and special rates and 
easy terms on large orders. 


General Books. 


We have the works of all popular writers, Histories, 
Cyclopedias, Dictionaries, Atlases, Books of Science, 
Philosophy, Sociology, Fiction of the better sort, Artistic 
Gift-Books, Poems, etc., in all styles, at all prices. It is 
not necessary to cut your orders apart and send us only 
the strictly religious portion. We fill your whole order 
for anything in the book line at our usual low rates and 
in a prompt and intelligent manner. 


Our Earnings help our Missionary Department in its important work of organizing new and in 
aiding weak Sunday Schools. If all our Congregational people would take pains to send us all their 
orders we could contribute several thousand dollars more than we now do for this purpose. [lay we 


have all your orders ? 


PATRONIZE YOUR OWN BOOKSTORES. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, 
BOSTON anv CHICAGO. 








Volume LXXXI1 


HANDBOOK No. 11 (July, 1896). 


Anglo-American Comity. By Rev. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D D 
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¢ 4 ALLY Sunday,” which occurs 
R this year Sept. 27, rings with 
inspiration and ought to be 
one of the most notable and fruitful days in 
the church year. Designed to serve pri- 
marily as a starting point for the Sunday 
school work of the autumn and winter, it 
may have a still larger bearing and prove to 
be the point of departure for renewed activ- 
ity in every department of church life. Our 
issue of this week aims to kindle enthusiasm 
in this direction, and while the interests of 
our own denominational Sunday School 
Society are given a deserved prominence, 
much material is furnished which relates to 
Sunday school problems in general. Help- 
ful articles on the library, the review lesson, 
the opportunities of the Bible school in small 
towns and other practical everyday con- 
cerns will not be overlooked. Wetake it for 
granted that the great majority of our 
readers are either members of Sunday 
schools or hearty believers in that insti- 
tution. As such, then, we expect them to 
appreciate the special flavoring of this 
issue. Once or twice a year is certainly 
not too often to call attention to what the 
right arm of the church is and what it ought 
to be. 








There is much church business to be 
transacted in the next few months, and 
there are countless opportunities for dis- 
agreement and misunderstanding, which 
become also opportunities for wisdom and 
forbearance, Fortunately, most men upon 
whom the churches have conferred the 
honor of responsibility regard it as the 
most sacred of trusts and are ready to make 
any possible concession to avoid a public 
disagreement. When we stop to consider 
seriously what a church quarrel means, any 
sacrifice of self-interest or pride seems little 
compared with its disaster. Remembering 
how it lames enthusiasm, puts a stop to 
active work, allows the profane to rejoice 
in the divisions of God’s people, what 
slights, neglects, insults or vexations shall 
induce us to be sharers in the mischief? To 
choke quarrels in their beginning is easy if 
Christians are devoted to Christ’s service. 
We hope for an increase of this devotion 
which will give us a clean record for the 
winter in this respect among all our 
churches East and West. 


In the lifetime of a single generation the 
most disagreeable experiences are forgotten. 
There are tens of thousands of older men 
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who remember the wildcat banks and the 
uncertain and locally shifting value of bank 
bills, and yet there are multitudes to whom 
a bank is the summing up of all iniquity 
because of the very laws which make it 
stable and its bills secure and acceptable 
from one end of the country to the other. 
Here, for instance, is one of our Roman 
Catholic newspapers asking in an ironical 
catechism, ‘‘What is an anarchist?” Its 
answer is: ‘‘ A person who questions the di- 
vine right of plunder enjoyed by banks, 
truste and other forms of predatory organ- 
ization,...’’ The question of allowing 
banks to issue notes which pass for money 
is an open question which we cannot dis- 
cuss here, but no one is compelled to take a 
national bank note. Banks exist to collect 
the money of depositors and loan it on good 
security to business men. No one is com- 
pelled to deposit money in a bank or to bor- 
row money from it. Where, then, does the 
“divine right of plunder’’ come in, and 
how is an institution which can only exist 
by the confidence of the public and goes 
into instant liquidation when its deposits 
fail properly called ‘‘predatory’’? It is 
where there are no banks that money is 
hard to borrow and only to be had at 
oppressive rates of interest. We wonder 
whether our contemporary keeps a bauk ac- 
count and pays its bills by check? Cer- 
tainly, if it does have dealings with one of 
these ‘‘predatory’’ institutions it does so 
by no compulsion save that of its own con- 
venience, 


The Archbishop of Paris forbids his clergy 
to bicycle as, in his opinion, ‘it is incom- 
patible with ecclesiastical dignity, calcu- 
lated to lower the rider in the estimation of 
the faithful, and expose him to the taunts 
and mockeries of the infidel.”” How much 
more sensible the view taken by the Wes- 
leyans of England and the Salvation Army 
here and abroad who are itinerating on the 
bicycle and letting “ecclesiastical dignity’’ 
go to the winds. What is dignity, anyhow, 
if, as the London Spectator says, it be not 
based on ‘‘ moderation, calmness of manner, 
good sense and good feeling,”’ all of which 
a man can reveal astride a wheel as well as 
astride a horse or walking. 


Some weeks ago in our educational num- 
ber we discussed the question of compulsory 
worship in our colleges, and the article has 
been widely commented upon. One corre- 
spondent suggests that it is compulsory at- 
tendance, not worship, which is the college 
law, for no one can be compelled to wor- 
ship. We recognize this fact and the ob- 
ligation it carries for Christians in the fac- 
ulty and among the students, The daily 
public prayers are an opportunity of wor- 
ship, and the spirit in which that oppor- 
tunity is accepted by those to whom wor- 
ship ought to be a privilege will largely 
determine the public sentiment of the un- 
der-graduates, The writer attended morn- 
ing prayers in his own college recently and 
was shocked to observe that the tutor who 
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sat next him in the gallery was openly em- 
ploying the prayer time in noting the pres- 
ence or absence of the members of the class 
for which he was responsible. If this is 
the way in which the faculty regard the 
daily opportunity of worship what can we 
expect of the under-graduates? If the morn- 
ing hour of prayer is to be a mere rounding 
up of the students for marking attendance 
the total abstention of the teachers becomes 
excusable. If it is intended to be real wor- 
ship, which shall express the corporate life 
of the institution, some of them, sometimes, 
ought to have interest enough to attend. 


Desirous as we are of stimulating interest 
in our denominational Sunday school work, 
we would not have our Congregational con- 
stituency blind to the advantages of 
interdenominational activity. Indeed, the 
existence of the International Lesson Sys- 
tem and the holding of great interdenomi- 
national gatherings show that already 
many steps have been taken in this direc- 
tion. Secretary Boynton’s address at the 
recent Boston convention, a portion of 
which we reprint this week, indicates the 
disposition of our own leaders to join hands 
with Christians of other bodies whenever 
the opportunity offers. New England is 
already well organized with State associa- 
tions in which evangelical Christians work 
in harmony. Most of the States employ a 
field secretary and maintain distinct county 
and district organizations, in which fre- 
quent conventions secure the spread of en- 
thusiasm and constant improvement in the 
quality of Sunday school work. Massachu- 
setts was the first State to employ a secre- 
tary to develop primary work, and as a 
result of the labors of Miss Bertha M, Vella 
for four years and a half several primary 
unions have been organized. Meanwhile, 
the State committee has not neglected the 
home department and the arousing of in- 
terest in normal training. This State body 
in its present organization represents the 
united zeal and wisdom of many of our 
most experienced and ardent Sunday school 
workers. We are constantly discovering 
traces of the association’s fruitful activity 
in various parts of the State. We hope the 
forthcoming Northampton convention, Oct. 
6-8, will be the best ever held and generate a 
feeling of hopefulness that will reinvigorate 
many a school throughout the State. 


At the instance of the students who are 
taking the theological course in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, Scotland, Professor 
Jobnston has been tried by the University 
Court, declared incompetent, removed from 
his chair and given a retiring allowance. 
He has appealed from the decision and is 
posing as a martyr to the cause of ortho- 
doxy, whereas the evidence on which the 
verdict was based was entirely relative 
to his shortcomings as a pedagogue, and 
not as to his orthodoxy or heterodoxy- 
Public opinion in Great Britain sustains the 
verdict, people generally sensibly holding 
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that it is of far more consequence that 
young men should be properly instructed 
and guided than it is that the individual 
teacher’s feelings should be spared humili- 
ation. Would that there were some gentler 
method than a formal trial for bringing 
about the same reform in some of our Amer- 
ican institutions of learning. The British 
Weekly is quite right when it says, in com- 
menting on the Johnston case, ‘‘ Teachers 
(in theological seminaries) ought to be em- 
ployed as other men are employed, and put 
under the wholesome rules and regulations 
which other men have to submit to. They 
should be placed in circumstances where 
they suffer immediately from the result of 
insufficiency and should be promptly re- 
moved when it is seen that they are unfit 
for the offices they are appointed to.” 


oe 


THE PEOPLE OAN BE TRUSTED. 


This generation has never shared in a 
political campaign in which moral issues 
were so prominent as now. The questions 
under discussion are mainly economic, but 
first of all they require an answer as to 
what is fair dealing between man and man. 
That is the’ pivotal question. It is not a 
question only as to what is righteous be- 
tween this nation and other nations, nor as 
to what is just between one section of the 
country and another, but it is the question 
as to whether a man in any section can 
trust his neighbor. If he cannot, the nation 
is beyond hope. 

Is it fair to demand payment in gold, or 
its equivalent, for debts contracted when 
products of labor generally commanded 
higher prices than now? Is it fair to 
change our laws so that debts may be paid 
in silver which can now be procured for 
about half the face value of these promises 
to pay? Either of these questions is an- 
swered aflirmatively by many honest men. 
On both sides men give their reasons for 
their positions with frankness and earnest- 
ness which demonstrate their sincerity. 
Multitudes defend the free coinage of silver 
who do not expect to be directly benefited 
if free coinage should prevail. Indeed, it 
is probable that as large a proportion of 
honest men are to be found in one party as 
in another. 

The issues of the campaign, then, must 
be discussed on their merits, and those on 
one side must not asperse the character of 
those on the other. This has been said 
often enough already were it not that it is 
constantly being disregarded. But, further 
than that, the rank and file in all the par- 
ties can be trusted. They love their coun- 
try. They would not willingly weaken its 
strength nor destroy its fair fame. There 
are many in every political party and, in- 
deed, in every community, who would die 
in its behalf. 

This campaign, too, ought to be carried 
on with confidence in the future of our 
nation. Political leaders ought to speak of 
their opponents, not as traitors but as pa- 
triots. When they seek to show that the 
measures they oppose would lead to disas- 
ter, they ought to make it plain that all the 
people would be involved in the disaster 
and to admit that none are intentionally 
working for it. Our opponents are not our 
enemies. We are to offer them, not the 
sword blade, but light, and be ourselves 
open to light. If both sides in this contest 
—for at present there are only two sides— 
believe in the integrity of purpose of the 
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whole people, we shall maintain our unity 
as a nation and gain a satisfactory solution 
of our problems. If the people lose faith in 
one another, whether as a whole or in part, 
then whichever side wins the country is lost. 

But if we believe the people are honest in 
purpose, then in present conditions the 
gravest responsibilities press on us to place 
the situation clearly before them, Those 
who believe, as we do, that integrity can be 
maintained and prosperity assured only by 
maintaining the standard of money held by 
the other great nations of the world, must 
leave no honorable means untried during 
the next seven weeks to put before all the 
people the grounds on which we stand. We 
have underestimated our duties as citizens. 
Where every one is a sovereign every one 
ought to know howtorule. To give money, 
time, thought and prayer to instruct in 
righteousness our own citizens on questions 
in which the life of the nation is involved, 
especially when they are soon to vote on 
these questions, is as truly a religious duty 
as to give the gospel to other nations and 
not a whit less important. 

Above all, let us approach our fellow-citi- 
zens with confidence that they mean to do 
right. Let us join heartily in the appeal to 
their self-interest and insist that it pays to 
be honest. But let us hold fast to the con- 
viction that they will be honest when they 
see what is the honest way, whether it pays 
or not. The American people value right- 
eousness more than prosperity, manhood 
more than money, and it is safe to trust 
them to strive for the higher good if we 
can make them see clearly what is that 
good. If through our negligence or selfish- 
ness the majority fail to see it, we shall de- 
serve the disaster that will follow. 


a 


EXAMINE IT; SUPPORT IT. 


We have tried this week to portray the 
administrative work of the Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society, or 
the Children’s Society, as it is sometimes 
called, because it is, to a large extent, a 
mission by the children for the children and 
through the children to their homes and 
neighborhoods. And what a sensible, thrifty 
child the denomination has in this society, 
to be sure! Its money never goes for sweets 
or fireworks and it never spends its bottom 
dollar. How little it asks, how much it 
gives!—for great are the gifts of child- 
hood. Into crowded city and out on plain 
and prairie it goes with outstretched hands 
and ‘shining morning face’’; and ignor- 
ance and discord flee at its approach. 
Shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace, it safely treads where church and 
pastor might not be able to find a footing. 
Happy the land that welcomes and nour- 
ishes such an influence for good! Child- 
hood won to Christ in this generation 
means the nation for Christ in the next. 

There would be a more general apprecia- 
tion of all our societies if pains were taken 
to study their methods and arrive at a 
proper estimate of the character and value 
of their work. The result of our recent 
study of the administration of the Sunday 
School Society confirms us in the convic- 
tion that not only do economy, foresight 
and enterprise characterize its manage- 
ment, but that this society could not give 
over its work to any of the others without 
endangering the cause at stake. Those 


critics who think we have too many soci- 
eties need only to acquaint themselves with 
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existing facts and conditions to have re- 
moved, so far as the Sunday School Society 
is concerned, the last vestige of doubt and 
misgiving as to its right to be. 

There are special reasons why the de- 
nomination should be loyal to this society. 
It has undergone in the last fifteen years a 
thorough reconstruction in its business and 
literary departments at the hands of ex- 
ceptionally careful and progressive busi- 
ness men. As a result the society now 
challenges comparison, both as respects its 
methods of administration and the outcome 
of its labors in the field, with those of other 
denominations organized for a similar pur- 
pose. It never incurs a debt and never 
keeps its missionaries waiting for their sal- 
aries. It has adopted a commendable pol- 
icy in reference to legacies, whereby they 
are in their expenditure spread over a 
period of three years. In short, prompt- 
ness, thoroughness, energy and devotion, 
not measured by the personal gains to 
accrue from service, are the cardinal quali- 
ties that have brought the society to its 
present pitch of prosperity, and that insure 
for it, provided the churches are faithful, 
giving to the business department their 
patronage and to the missionary department 
their contributions, a future career of ever 
increasing usefulness. 


OO 


RETROSPEOTIVE SEPTEMBER, 


September is at once the consummation 
and the epitome of all the spring and sum- 
mer months. She not only brings their un- 
dertakings to completion, but also in her 
varying moods she recapitulates them in 
hidden nooks and corners, as if by way of 
making sure that she has not forgotten. 
The children come back from their explora- 
tions bringing violets. ‘‘We went for a 
walk to explore the country around there,”’ 
writes a wee maiden, ‘‘and just as we were 
going back to our things I saw something 
blue in the grass. On looking closer I 
found it was a violet. After quite a while 
three more were found. We got lots of 
ferns and found a great many frost grapes.’’ 
It is the unexpected that delights us, The 
frost grapes were a matter of course in Sep- 
tember, but the blue violets hidden in damp 
hollows among the tangled hillside grasses 
were worth searching for and bringing 
home as treasures. 

This September habit of retrospect, offer- 
ing us unexpected glimpses of bygone days, 
is one of the special charms of the season. 
The wild blue violets in early May are too 
many even for the child’s enthusiasm, but 
in September, with its coarser growths and 
its perpetually multiplying, beautiful but 
saddening tokens of completion and decay, 
even the most prosaic of mortals may be de- 
lighted to find them or receive them as a 
gift from a friend. They touch the springs 
of memory, and the happy days of growth- 
time shine again. 

Other flowers there are in which the 
season brings the thought of its lost youth 
back to our remembrance, You may pass 
through the orchard some foggy September 
morning and find a single bough or a whole 
tree snow-white with apple blossoms. It is 
commonly a crab which indulges in this 
beautiful eccentricity—as if to hint at acid 
tempers mellowing with age. We knew a 
tree which had this habit year by year, and 
was spared for the beauty of its double 
blossoming when its sour fruit would have 
doomed it to the woodpile and the fire. 
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Belated strawberry flowers are quite as 
common as September violets. On a cold 
morning in late September, as we crossed 
the woods, a dry hillside in an open glade 
was whiter with strawberry blossoms than 
with hoar frost. It was a year when an 
unseasonable frost in May had robbed the 
birds and children of their feast of berries, 
and these wild plants, having their vigor 
unexhausted by fruit-bearing, had launched 
out upon a brave, but fatal, experiment of 
autumn blossoming, which meant, we fear, 
a short crop in the following summer also. 
It was a beautiful, but also a pathetic, sight, 
for the strawberry flower is not like other 
flowers. In seeing it we always think of 
the beauty of the fruit hanging crimson 
on its stalk beneath the leaves, and this 
white hoar frost on which the pale sunlight 
glistened was a too sure forerunner of the 
snow. , 

It is in the growths of the field rather 
than the wood that this September recapit- 
ulation most commonly and naturally hap- 
pens, but it is not unknown in the wood 
depths. In the deep shadows of the high 
forest one may sometimes find a few blos- 
soms of the frail wood sorrel, hinting of the 
earlier beauty that transformed the carpet 
of light green leaves; and the blossoms of 
the dwarf cornel, or bunchberry, are not at 
all uncommon. But who ever found a 
lady’s slipper belated. or mistaken in its 
blossoming time, or a snowy orchid, or a 
painted trillium, or a silken-hooded hepat- 
ica bud uplifted from its clump of bronze- 
purple leaves? Who has ever discovered 
even one of the fur-mantled buds which the 
trailing arbutus makes ready with such 
dainty and deliberate care opening before 
it has made acquaintance with the snow? 
Yet in the open glades and at the wood 
edges you may find more than the straw- 
berry and the violet. The sarliest hawk- 
weed with its mat of purple-veined leaves, 
which the early settlers associated with the 
rattlesnake, often makes a new beginning 
and sends up a lusty shoot in September. A 
fragile windflower looks up astonished to 
the maple tree above it, full leaved and 
crimson against the sky. Rarest and most 
beautiful of all, by northern wood openings 
and pathsides, the linnwa sometimes takes 
the time of autumn’s glory to lift up her 
companies of twin pink bells from which 
such exquisite perfume is always ringing. 

Much more common than these returns 
upon its own history are the survivals of 
the year, The long-burred wands of agri- 
mony are golden at the tips, meadow-sweet 
spires are still to be discovered on the nill- 
side, pink and white thoroughwort, though 
frayed and faded, holds possession of the 
brookside, with the last fire of the cardi- 
nal flower between. You may even launch 
upon some quiet pond in the recesses of the 
woods and come home with treasure-trove 
of water lilies and, perhaps, a stray pickerel 
weed or saggitaria. The growing world, in 
fact, seems quite as reluctant to give up its 
memories of summer as mortals ever are, 
and clings to every show of youth. When 
the earliest frosts come with their sharp 
discrimination between delicate and hardy 
growths, even then September does not quite 
despair. There are gaps in her array, but 
many of the smitten ones take heart of 
grace and lay new plans of blossoming on 
the return of genial days. When the real 
end comes—the black frost that ruins every- 
thing—it is upon a still ambitious and cour- 
ageous life it falls. 
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It is in the life of birds that September’s 
note is saddest, for here she reads the story 
of the spring again, but reads it backward. 
All the feathered multitudes that hurried 
home or paid us cheerful visits on their 
northward flight are passing by; but the 
jolly note, the song of love, the glory of the 
fresh courting plumage—all is changed. 
The sojourners gather on the sheltered side 
of the woods in flocks. They are shy and 
silent, and evidently discontented with the 
prospects of the time. Some day, when we 
go to look for them, they are gone. Only 
the tardy thistle birds are atilt on the tall 
weeds, rejoicing in their special harvest 
time of oily seeds, and in the high woods 
rings the ever cheerful note of the chicka- 
dees, careless of winter cold. September 
holds the magic spell of winged life, but 
reads it backward, so that all the vision dis- 
appears. We must make friends with our 
few cheery comrades of the wintertime, and 
wait with patience until April, in her turn, 
takes up the book and recites the charm 
for us in the happier order of growth, de- 
light and song. 


———$— 


THE BOARD’S FINANOIAL YEAR. 


All friends of missions will be encouraged 
by learning that the American Board closed 
its financial year Sept. 1 without debt and 
with $502in its treasury. It began the year 
with a debt of $114,632. Not for a long 
period has business been weighted with so 
heavy a depression as during most of 
the last twelve months. Many churches 
have found great difficulty in meeting their 
current expenses. Incomes have been re- 
duced that had already largely fallen off. 
Yet during the entire history of the Board 
its receipts have never been so great as this 
year except in the years of 1890-1892, The 
figures are as follows: 


Year ending Year ending 
Sept. 1, 1895. Sept. 1, 1896. 


Regular donations, $423,373.11 $426,730.92 
Donations for special objects, 45,569.04 43,989.15 
Legacies, 150,435.16 116,988.70 

$619,367.31 $587,708.77 


Besides donations and legacies, the receipts 
for the debt, interest on permanent funds, 
etc., were $155,395.82, making the total 
from all sources $743,104.59. In addition 
to all this the Board has received and for- 
warded for the relief of Armenian sufferers 
$130,035.96, a large part of which has come 
from its constituency and much of which 
would, but for the great need caused by 
Turkish barbarities, have been given to it 
for ordinary missionary work. Still further 
the treasurer has forwarded more than $80,- 
000 to Armenians in Turkey from their rela- 
tives and friends in this country. 

It will be understood, of course, that so 
large a portion of the receipts, nearly $115,- 
000, having been given for the payment of 
the debt, this favorable result has been 
reached only by severe retrenchment in the 
field, checking the work at important cen- 
ters. Yet on the whole the year has been 
spilitually a prosperous one for missions 
and in some fields, as in China and Turkey, 
barriers have been removed and opportun- 
ities were never 80 promising as now. 

The treasurer’s report is a demonstration 
of the wisdom of the financial management 
of the Board, a moat cheering evidence that 
it continues to possess the confidence of the 
churches, and that its work was never more 
dear to Christian hearts than now. The 
conversion of the world to Christ is the su- 
preme mission his followers have under- 
taken, and though they seem as yet but 
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dimly to comprehend it their interest in it 
is not waning but increasing. The coming 
annual meeting will be quickened by the 
facts that for the first time in four years the 
Board will face the future without a debt 
and that it has resolved in future to expend 
only what is put into its hands. The gath- 
ering at Toledo Oct. 6-9, held at a midway 
point geographically, ought to be largely 
attended and matters relating to the Japan 
and Turkish missions are in such a condi- 
tion that deliberation in regard to them 
will take on exceptional importance. 





THE EASTERN PROBLEM. 


There is no conclusive evidence yet that 
either Great Britain acting alone or the 





_ Powers acting together are prepared to pre- 


vent further massacres of Christians in Tur- 
key, but there is some evidence of an ap- 
proaching crisis that will seriously effect 
not only Turkey but the future of Europe. 
The tension in Constantinople is high. 
Great Britain has a fleet of fifteen vessels as 
near as Thasos, within easy striking dis- 
tance. Sir Philip Currie, the British am- 
bassador, has forced from the sultan during 
the past week an irade, putting an end to 
the deportation of Armenians without trial 
and conviction. Officers of the Turkish 
army filing claims for back pay and resign- 
ing because they failed to get it have been 
arrested and cast into prison, a proceeding 
not calculated to develop loyalty in the 
Turkish troops. The European residents 
of the city realize that nothing but their 
own efforts, and those of troops which 
might be landed if occasion demanded, 
stand between them and murder, theft and 
rapine, so absolute is the breakdown of all 
authority and so farcical is the pretense of 
executing justice. On Aug. 31 the Powers 
sent to the Porte abundant testimony prov- 
ing the guilt of Turks responsible for the 
recent awful massacres in Constantinople 
and its suburbs. The Porte has just re- 
plied, scoffing at the sworn testimony of 
European eye-witnesses; and the Extraor- 
dinary Tribunal, constituted to investigate 
the recent massacres, has acquitted the few 
Turks who were arrested, and, in short, 
brought in a whitewashing report. 

Turning from Constantinople to European 
centers of population, the outlook is 
brighter. Public opinion in Great Britain 
is such now that Lord Salisbury will be 
supported in the most radical and ag- 
gressive action which he may care to take, 
whether co-operating with the other Powers 
or not. The Tory press, both religious and 
secular, is at last awake to the horrors that 
have been perpetrated and the duty of 
Christendom, while Liberal organs like The 
Spectator, The Speaker, The Chronicle and 
The Daily News are thundering forth de- 
mands for the most summary treatment of 
the sultan; and Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Asquith of the recent cabinet have let it be 
known that the Liberal rank and file will 
stand shoulder to shoulder with Conserva- 
tives in supporting the most drastic meas- 
ures. Mr. Gladstone has written another 
letter, in which he says: 

In my opinion the assassin, and not his 
Mohammedan subjects, is the author of the 
massacres. From first to last their atrocity 
has no parallel in recenthistory. The concert 
of Europe is a miserable, disgraceful mock- 
ery, and some sovereigns and governments 
have given direct countenance and support to 
the assassin. Indeed, the presence of the 
embassies at Constantinople is in itself sub- 


stantial countenance of support to him and 
his guilty proceedings. The coercion which 
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should long ago have been applied to him 
might even now be the means of averting 
another series of massacres. 

Mr. Gladstone is expected to speak at one 
of the many great indignation mass meet- 
ings which are to be held in England and 
Scotland this week. 

Happily there are signs of aroused public 
opinion in Germany and France as well. 
Thanks to the personal testimony of a son 
of Leipsius, the great Egyptologist, who re- 
cently traveled through Armenia, the Ger- 
man people have at last been given unim- 
peachable testimony concerning the mas- 
sacres, and his letters have bsen republished 
by the Roman Catholic, Jewish and Prot- 
estant press and have made a profound 
impression. Mass meetings of protest were 
held in Hamburg and Brunswick last week. 
Arrangements were made for spreading the 
news throughout the realm, exciting pop- 
ular indignation and securing aid—diplo- 
matic and pecuniary—for the persecuted 
Armenian Christians. In France, too, three 
of the Christian Socialist deputies have no- 
tified M. Honotaux, the minister of foreign 
affairs, of their intention to interpellate 
the government as to what measures it has 
taken or will take to protect the Christian 
subjects of the sultan of Turkey, and their 
action and the reply of the ministry will 
afford an opportunity for beginning a dis- 
cussion of France’s duty. Queen Victoria 
is credited by some with stiffening Lord 
Salisbury’s backbone, and when the czar of 
Russia reaches Balmoral the indignant Prot- 
estant ruler of Great Britain is expected to 
confer with the mighty head of the Russian 
empire and the Greek Church respecting 
their joint duty as Christian sovereigns. 
May God grant that they may see their 
duty clearly and act swiftly. The quota- 
tions from English papers which we make 
elsewhere, and many others that might be 
reproduced, show that Christian sentiment 
in England is almost unanimous in favor of 
an Anglo Russian alliance. 

Our own duty in the matter is clear. 
The Bancroft, which sailed from New York 
last Saturday, must enter the Dardanelles, 
when it arrives, and our cruisers now near- 
est the Mediterranean should be collected 
where they can be effective if needed. Mr. 
Terrell, our representative in Constantino- 
ple, should keep the Government at Wash- 
ington informed of every essential incident 
in the tragedy, and when the time comes 
for action it should be made clear that, 
while the United States has no desire to 
participate in European scrambles for ter- 
ritory, it must be reckoned with as a de- 
fender of its own citizens and the protector 
of the innocent and weak against the vicious 
and strong. Harold Frederic, the London 
correspondent of the New York Times, inti- 
mates that Great Britain would welcome 
our support in a movement calculated to 
end misrule in Turkey. Of course she 
would, even if it were only moral support. 
But some day something more tangible 
than moral support will be needed perhaps, 
and new precedents, growing out of condi- 
tions that George Washington could not 
foresee, will be established. Face to face 
with Slavic or Mongolian hordes some day 
the English-speaking peoples of the world 
will unite for self-preservation and the 
perpetuation of Christian civilization and 
democratic government. 


= ~~ a 


A North Carolina lawyer-preacher was so 
stirred with righteous indignation recently 
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that, in voicing his wrath, he was almost be- 
trayed into language not permitted to con- 
sistent Christians. Checking himself in the 
midst of an outburst, he said, ‘I wish to say 
that the Christian Church ought to invent 
some form of sound words to be used by min- 
isters of the gospel in times of great provo- 
cation.” 


— 





DOROAS AND HER USEFULNESS. 


Dorcas has been the most conspicuous 
example of the activity of her sex in Chris- 
tian benevolence and service throughout the 
history of the church. Humble although 
she may have been and brief as is the ac- 
count of her, she is and always will be 
honorably famous. Moreover, we seem to 
know just what sort of a woman she was, 
so suggestive is the mention of her in the 
sacred record, 

Woman’s work in the church has its own 
individuality, the outgrowth in part of ex- 
ternal conditions and in part of her femi- 
nine powers and tastes. In spite of an ex- 
ceptional instance now and then, she is not 
likely to enter the pulpit often as its regu- 
lar occupant, although her occasional power 
of eloquent public speech is readily con- 
ceded. Butin the administration of chari- 
ties, in the organization and promotion of 
relief and rescue work, she is easily leader. 
Patience, perseverance, cheerfulness, sym- 
pathy and fertility in resources are her char- 
acteristics as a Christian worker, and in 
sagacity she is not second to the other sex, 
especially when experience has trained her. 

The field of work in the church for women 
is likely to broaden. The making of gar- 
ments for the poor apparently was its chief 
feature in the case of Dorcas, but were she 
living now this item would be to her but 
one among many. Yet the modern Dorcas 
is the same as the ancient. She can be 
found in almost every church. We all 
know and love her. Her sweet self-forget- 
fulness, her quick response to every appeal 
of grief or need, her appreciative and help- 
ful yet discriminating sympathy, her per- 
suasive influence—succeeding often when 
every other appeal has failed to save—her 
unshaken faith in human nature, and above 
all her calm, sure trust in God as she busies 
her hands and feet in his service—these are 
her qualities, and as they are mentioned 
certain faces come to mind at once. Thank 
God for them! 

Dorcas need not and will not disregard 
the obligations of home or friends. She 
need not neglect self-culture or the legiti- 
mate claims of society. But in all and 
through all her first and ruling thought is 
how to serve God by serving her fellowmen 
and women, especially those whose lives 
have become overcast. 


- — 


OURRENT HISTORY. 


The Political Campaign. 

Mr. McKinley is gaining the ear of the 
voters of the country in his series of felicitous 
speeches to those who make up that ever 
changing stream of organizations—political 
and otherwise—that passes by his Canton 
door. He thus has the advantage of being 
able to say naught but that which he has 
had time to weigh, and he can suit his argu- 
ment to those to whom he is appealing. Es- 
pecially noteworthy during the past week 
were his talks to the journalists of Ohio, and 
to the club of 1,000 former Democrats who 
journeyed from Chicago to see him and 
tender their support. Mr. Bryan, after a 
brief sojourn at his home in Lincoln, has 
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begun a tour which will take him South and 
East, and bring him in touch with a large 
number of voters. His determination to 
return East is counter to the wishes of the 
managers of his party, but he believes that 
he can carry New York State and will poll 
a larger vote in New England than others 
anticipate. His letter accepting the Demo- 
cratic nomination we refer to in another 
paragraph. Mr. Watson persists in attack- 
ing Mr. Sewall and inveighing against 
Populists casting their votes for Mr. Bryan 
if he, Watson, is not recognized by Mr. 
Bryan and his managers as the natural and 
legitimate running mate for Mr. Bryan. 
Back of Mr. Watson in this demand is a 
very large faction of the Populists in the 
South and some of those of the West, and 
it is by no means certain that the silver 
forces will really fuse and vote together on 
Nov. 3. 

Mr. Hobart, in his letter accepting the 
Republican nomination of vice-president, 
revealed again intellectual ability and depth 
of conviction that promise well, should 
Mr. MoKinley be elected and Providence 
then decree any sudden elevation of the 
vice-president to the more responsible 
position. The letter of Senator Carter of 
Montana, former chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, asserting his intention 
to support Mr. McKinley, notwithstanding 
his dissent from the monetary plank of the 
St. Louis convention, is a straw which seems 
to indicate that the defection of Western 
silver Republicans will not amount to as 
much on election day as seemed probable 
just after Senator Teller and others walked 
out of the St. Louis convention. 

The Defeat of Free Silver in Maine. 

The voters of the State of Maine, in un- 
precedented numbers, weht to the polls last 
Monday and voted for county, State and 
congressional officials. Neither local issues 
nor the intrinsic qualities of the candidates 
counted for mucb, as during the fiercely 
fought campaign the emphasis of the speak- 
ers and the interest of the auditors centered 
exclusively on the sharply defined, national 
issue—a gold or silver monetary standard. 
The result is dife toa union of former Re- 
publicans and Democrats determined to 
majntain the reputation of the State and 
nation for sanity and honesty. A few of 
the Democrats voted for the gold standard 
candidate for governor, Mr. Clifford; more 
remained away from the polls, and even 
more voted the Republican ticket, local as 
well as State and congressional. Asa result 
Hon. Llewellyn Powers, the Republican 
candidate for governor, has a plurality of 
50,000; Maine’s distinguished quartet of con- 
gressmen, Reed, Dingley, Boutelle and Mill- 
iken, go back to Congress with majorities 
of more than 10,000 each; and Mr. Arthur 
Sewall, the Democratic candidate for vice- 
president, not only has been repudiated 
with the platform on which he stands but 
the Democratic ticket failed to carry his 
ward in the city of Bath. Mr. Reed in- 
terprets the result as indicating ‘‘ that the 
American people intend to dispose of the 
free silver question in a very decided fash- 
ion,’’ and Mr. Reed is not a rainbow chaser. 
Mr. Bryan’s Letter of Acceptance. 

Mr. Bryan’s letter accepting the Demo- 
cratic nomination gives but little attention 
to the question of monetary standards and 
even less to the tariff, It is chiefly a defense 
of those articles of the Chicago platform 
which condemn the Executive for its asser- 
tion of Federal authority in 1894 when deal- 
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ing with obstructions to interstate com- 
merce, which asperse the reputation of 
Federal courts and threaten to make them 
subject to popular whim or dictation. The 
letter also attacks the national banking 
system. Life tenure in the civil service is 
decried and a plea for “a fixed term in ap- 
pointive offices, except where the Federal 
Constitution now provides otherwise’’ is 
filed. The position virtually is taken that 
after many years of hard struggle to eradi- 
cate the spoils system we are to return to it 
again, 

The Attorney General of the United States, 
Mr. Harmon, in his letter published last 
week making known his intention to cast 
his vote against Mr. Bryan, did well to set 
forth clearly just what Mr. Bryan’s clamor 
against Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Olney means, 
how ignorant he is of the Constitution to 
which he appeals and how wide he is of the 
mark in his statement of facts. Stripped of 
its platitudes, Mr. Bryan’s contention is that: 

While the United States guarantees to every 
State a republican form of government and is 
empowered to protect each State against inva- 
sion, it is not authorized to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of any State, except upon ap- 
plication of the legislature of the State, or 
upon the application of the executive when 
the legislature cannot be convened. This 
provision rests upon the sound theory that 
the people of the State, aeting through their 
legally chosen representatives, are, because of 
their more intimate acquaintance with local 
conditions, better qualified than the President 


to judge of the necessity for Federal assist- 
ance, 


Mr. Harmon replies: 


According to Mr. Bryan, there is somewhere 
implied in the Constitution a prohibition of 
the free use of force by the United States 
against persons who, within the limits of a 
State, may be resisting its officers and paralyz- 
ing all its operations as a government, unless 
the local authorities first make request or 
give consent. This is contrary to the settled 
principle that, while the Federal Govern- 
ment’s operation is confined to certain sub- 
jects, it has, as to those subjects, all the at- 
tributes of sovereignty, and one of these is 
always and everywhere, within the territory 
of the States which compose it, to suppress 
and punish those who in any wise interfere 
with the exercise of its lawful powers. The 
fact that there are within that territory other 
governments exercising sovereignty over all 
matters not so committed to it can make no 
difference under our double form of govern- 
ment. 

Congress has authorized the President to 
use the armed forces of the Government in 
aid of the State authorities when requested 
by them, as provided in the Constitution, and 
has also authorized him to employ such forces 
upon his own judgment alone against ‘ un- 
lawful obstructions, combinations or -assem- 
blages of persons”’ in whatever State or Ter- 
Frese’ | the laws of the United States may be 
forcibly opposed or the execution thereof ob- 
structed. 


Both Mr. Bryan and Mr. Harmon are 
quite right in thinking that the issue on 
which they disagree is a vital one. We had 
supposed that the Civil War buried the 
States’ right doctrine so deep that it would 
not be raised again. Apparently it is alive, 
and not as a sectional, but a class, war cry. 
Mr. Bryan’s letter, by its omissions and 
commissions, goes far toward warranting 
the prediction that his appeal to voters from 
this time on is to be one calculated to win 
all the lawless and discontented to his side. 
Mr. Cleveland Bolts the Chicago Ticket. 

That which has been predicted has come 
to pass, and yet who, one year ago, would 
have dared to prophesy that the titular head 
of the Democratic party, the man who 
created an issue on which the party returned 
to power after nearly a generation of ex- 
clusion, would repudiate the nominations 
and platform of his party named and formu- 
lated at a convention whose regularity none 
can dispute, and cast the influence of his 
administration in every conceivable way, 
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nominally in behalf of ‘bolting’? Demo- 
cratic candidates, but virtually in behalf of 
the candidate and platform of the Republican 
party? And yet that is the situation today, 
unparalleled in our political history, the 
significance of which contemporary students 
of history will not, and cannot, appreciate 
as justly as those who will come after them. 
The indorsement of the Palmer and Buckner 
ticket and platform by President Cleveland, 
Secretaries Carlisle, Lamont, Herbert and 
Francis and Attorney-General Harmon dur- 
ing the past week accentuates the division 
within the Democratic party as nothing else 
could; and its far-reaching results can only 
be dimly seen. A weighty Democratic 
precedent for the “divine right of bolt- 
ing’? has been established. Democratic 
United States senators, whose lack of 
judgment or principle are virtually con- 
demned by the President, will have their 
revenge at the approaching session of Con- 
gress. Legislation of the greatest import- 
ance may pass or not as the result of this 
decisive action. 

Labor Interests at Home and Abroad. 

The pregnant fact that the majority of 
American wage earners are, by deliberate 
choice, not members of labor organizations 
makes it impossible to judge from the 
utterances of the leaders of organized labor 
in this country how the current of thought 
on political issues with the rank and file 
is running now, or how the wage earners 
of the country will vote on Nov. 3. But 
enough of the wage earners are enrolled as 
members of the trades unions to make it 
possible and a duty to consider their atti- 
tude, and thus far it must be conceded that 
their drift seems to be toward Mr. Bryan, 
presumably not so much because of their 
faith in the remedy of free silver which he 
prescribes for the social disease, but be- 
cause he not only heartily indorses but em- 
phasizes those planks of the Chicago plat- 
form which condemn Federal interference 
in labor disputes, either by force of arms or 
resort to injunctionsissued by equity courts, 
Mr. Debs and his associates in directing the 
American Railway Union, during the past 
weck, have issued an address to railway em- 
ployés calling upon them to support Mr. 
Bryan. On the other hand the former head 
of the Knights of Labor, Mr. T. V. Powderly, 
is on the stump appealing to wage earners to 
vote for Mr. McKinley. But both Mr. Debs 
and Mr. Powderly are discredited and count 
for little now. Leaders like Mr. Arthur and 
Mr. Gompers are not committing them- 
selves or their organizations. In Massachu- 
setts most of the prominent leaders of 
organized labor are working with the Wil- 
liams free silver faction of the Democratic 
party. Throughout the country, however, 
the majority of wage earners are reading 
voraciously, are flocking to political rallies 
in unprecedented numbers, and are doing 
their own thinking, and their very silence 
is distracting to all the party managers, for 
it is recognized by all that they and the 
farmers have a voting power that is irre- 
sistible. 

Our alien immigration law, a portion of 
which was directed at Canadian mechanics, 
has provoked retaliation, and already the 
Canadian Parliament has a bill of this sort 
before it which Premier Laurier has prom- 
ised not to oppose, if our Government main- 
tains its present stiff attitude. The citizens 
of British Columbia are aroused on the sub- 
ject of Asiatic immigration, and are fighting 
at Ottawa for legislation which will pre- 
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clude not only Chinese but Japanese labor- 
ers from entering their bounds, The feel- 
ing is so intense and general that Li Hung 
Chang received no courtesy in Vancouver 
save from the Chinese, and went ‘directly 
from his train to the steamer on which he 
sailed for China. Hawaii, too, is feeling 
more and more that a great mistake was 
made when the doors were opened so unre- 
servedly to the Japanese, and their chief 
problem now is how to shut the door with- 
out giving offense to a Power to which Ha- 
waii is inferior, viewed from the militant 
standpoint. The Australian colonies also 
are facing this same problem, and dreading 
the same measure of naval and military 
strength. Mexico, ever in search of cheap 
labor, has just made new concessions to 
Japanese colonists. 

The British Trades Union Congress, in 
session at Edinburgh last week, was a much 
more conservative and peaceful gathering 
than the congresses of 1894 and 1895. The 
work begun last year, of reinstating con- 
servative trades unionists as leaders, has 
been completed, and the Norwich platform 
of 1894 with its socialism has been repudi- 
ated. At the same time the demand has 
been renewed for the nationalization of cer- 
tain natural monopolies, and credit has been 
given to the socialist leaders for their serv- 
ice in arousing public sentiment and call- 
ing attention to glaring evils, The Edin- 
burgh congress erred, as has all its prede- 
cessors, in emphasizing the theoretical and 
political and depreciating the practical and 
individual. 

The Defeat of the Tillmanites in South Carolina. 

South Carolina, on the whole, was cursed 
by the domination of her old white aris- 
tocracy. She was plundered by her white 
and black rulers during the reconstruction 
period. She has suffered grievously under 
the rule of the revolting masses of the whites 
led by Senator Tillman. It would seem 
now as if his rule were about to end, and 
a new era begin in which the best elements 
of society, drawn from all factions, will rule. 
There must be enough intelligent men in 
the State to realize that the commonwealth 
cannot prosper by a return to past or a 
continuance of present conditions—political 
or social—and wherever found these men, 
whether white or black, learned or un- 
learned, should unite. Senator Tillman’s 
effort to put John Gary Evans, whom he 
first made governor of the State, into the 
United States Senate as his colleague has 
been repudiated by the rank and file of 
the Reformers, who joined with the Conserv- 
atives in naming Judge Earle at the pop- 
ular primaries held last week. Judge Earle 
is a Reformer, but a gentleman, a man of 
ability and character, and a far worthier in- 
cumbent of the seat formerly occupied by 
Charles Pinckney and John C, Calhoun than 
either of the men—Irby and Tillman—whom 
the revolt of the masses against the classes 
in South Carolina has projected into the 
arena of national politics, This is Sen- 
ator Tillman’s first defeat. Lis prestige 
has gone, and now that his own character 
as well as that of Governor Evans is as- 
sailed, and charges respecting their venality, 
as well as their subordinates, are current, 
it becomes apparent that this fomenter of 
class hatred must divert his attention for a 
time from national problems and return 
home to the people, who are revolting 
against his high-handed rule, and pacify 
them if hecan. If his enemies can prove, 
as they say they can, that he and Governor 
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Evans and the head of the State dispensary 
have all feathered their nests by accepting 
commissions from manufacturers of liquor 
sold in the State dispensaries, then the 
famous dispensary system which Mr, Till- 
man established when he was governor 
will probably perish with the fall of the 
Tillman dynasty. 


NOTES. 


The bank failures in New Orleans during 
the past week were caused by rascality in 
some cases and by lack of reserve strength 
in others. 

After Jan. 1, 1897, Glasgow’s revenue from 
municipal property, chiefly street railways, 
will be so large that the city will cease taxing 
its citizens. 

Miss Clara Barton has arrived in New York. 
To all who desire an accounting from her for 
the work done by herself and agents she prom- 
ises a statement soon. 

Nansen’s reception at Norway’s capital 
shows that he is the hero of the Scandina- 
vian people today, and every additional bit 
of information respecting his trip toward the 
north pole confirms the opinion that it was 
a warvelous feat, and one that contributed 
much to the world’s stock of knowledge. 


Jobn Hancock’s grave in the Granary Bury- 
ing Ground, Boston, is now marked with a 
handsome monument, paid for by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, the legislature 
following the lead of an Afro-American mem- 
ber of the legislature now representing the 
district of the city where Hancock resided. 


The British army’s advance toward Don- 
gola and the heart of the Soudan has been 
resumed, Sir Ceeil Rhodes, now that Mr. 
Chamberlain is in this country, is reasserting 
authority in Rhodesia, which, it was under- 
stood, had been denied him, at least until he 
had met and answered the charges against 
him. 

Leavenworth, Kan., a historic town in the 
long struggle to make the Negro a freeman, 
suffered a blot on its escutcheon last week 
when an Afro-American graduate of West 
Point, United States cavalry officer, was re- 
fused entertainment by Leavenwerth’s ho- 
tels and compelled to go to Kansas City to 
find shelter. 

A semi-ofiicial statement from Scotland 
Yard explains the arrest, in Boulogne, of 
Tynan, the Phoenix Park murderer, and the 
arrest of his fellow-Irishmen in Rotterdam, 
as the forestalling by British detectives of a 
gang of Irish Fenian and Russian Nibilist 
conspirators who had planned to assassinate 
both Queen Victoria and the czar of Russia 
while the latter was visiting at Balmoral. 


Through thick and thin, ignominy and con- 
tumely, whether Tweed plundered or Croker 
stole, the New York Sun has stanchly de- 
fended Tammany and assailed its foes. But 
Tammany’s indorsement of Mr. Bryan and 
the Chicago platform has caused Mr. Dana to 
feel more squeamish than when his fellow- 
citizens have been plundered and misrepre- 
sented and misgoverned, and the Sun last 
week bade Tammany a sad farewell. But, 
with the Mail and Express, we fear that this 
farewell is of the Brutus order: 

Therefore our everlasting farewell take ; 
Forever and forever, farewell, Cassius! 


If we do meet again, why, we shall smile: 
If not, why then this parting was well made! 





We are learning now the truth of George 
Meredith’s aphorism. ‘‘ Expediency is man’s 
wisdom. Doing right is God’s.” Ever since 


the war ceased we have been paltering and 
compromising on matters pertaining to na- 
tional finance, calling that money which is 
only a pledge to pay in money, and catering to 
producers of a metal that like iron and copper 
has ceased to be precious and become a com- 
moidity. 


Today we suffer the consequences 
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and shall for years to come, whatever be the 
verdict in November. 
SS a ee 


IN BRIEF. 


Ian Maclaren sails from Liverpool this week 
Wednesday on the Germanic. His numerous 
American admirers, who are keenly anticipat- 
ing his visit, will appreciate the illustrated 
character sketch of him which we shall print 
next week. It is from the pen of our London 
editor, Mr. Dawson. We shall also print 
next week a business man’s view of the polit- 
ical situation. It will be entitled The Na- 
tional Crisis of 1896, and the author is Mr. 
Samuel B. Capen. 





Hon. Whitelaw Reid of the New York 
Tribune rises to remark that this is an ‘‘ hon- 
est and Christian nation.” 


Naught but deep regret is felt by the friends 
in this country of Dr. Alexander Mackennal, 
of Bowdon, Eng., who have heard of his break- 
down in health and cancellation of all engage- 
ments. 





An organization in Atlanta calls itself a 
church, without creed or covenant. Any one 
may become a member if he will only pay his 
dues. The contribution box is essential in a 
church, but when it takes the place of the 
communion table the name of the organiza- 
tion should be changed. 


Rev. Dr, Henry Reynolds, one of the ablest 
of the English Congregationalists, formerly 
editor of the British Quarterly Review and 
later editor of The Evangelical Magazine, is 
dead. From 1860 until a recent date he has 
been president of the Countess of Hunting- 
ton’s College at Cheshunt. 





Drs. Bradford of Montclair, Noble of Chi- 
cago, Smith of St. Paul, Lorimer of Boston 
and Whiton of New York have been preach- 
ing in London this summer and with a suc- 
cess which the British Weekly credits par- 
tially to their ‘‘ high spirits,’ fed by breath- 
ing Atlantic winds en voyage. 





The deaths during the past week of Treas- 
urer Pinneo, of the Church Building Society, 
and of Mr. W. H. Wardwell of Brookline, a 
prominent director of the 8. S. and P.S., call 
fresh attention to the valuable services ren- 
dered by laymen in conducting the affairs of 
our benevolent societies. The gaps made by 
their dropping out are not easy to fill. 





The Jews in Boston’s North End, who as- 
saulted and robbed a fellow-Hebrew last 
week because he would not close his place 
of business on the holy day set apart by cere- 
monial law, revealed that old Pharisaical 
spirit which exalted the letter and overlooked 
the spirit of the law. They also showed that 
they did not understand the American spirit 
and law. 





Perhaps some of the Northern friends of 
Berea College will realize how great is the 
darkness in which it serves as a beacon light 
when they learn that at the laying of a corner 
stone of a Baptist Church in Berea last week 
copies of Mr. Bryan’s Chicago and Madison 
Square Garden speeches were placed along- 
side of the Bible as worthy of preservation in 
the corner stone pocket. 





Lest some rush in where scholars fear to 
tread we quote the latest definition of sociol- 
ogy, German to be sure, but for that reason, 
perhaps, in the eyes of some all the more val- 
uable if not intelligible. ‘I understand,” 
says Professor Simmel of the University of 
Berlin, ‘‘ the task of sociology to be descrip- 
tion and determination of the historico-psy- 
chological origin of those forms in which in- 
teractions take place between human beings.” 





Quite a number of Congregational minis- 
ters, judging from reports in local news- 
papers, find it their duty to speak on the 
moral issues of the political campaign, and 
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we think most of them believe that sound 
money is righteousness. The Nebraska News, 
which is well posted on Congregational af- 
fairs in that State, says: ‘‘ We know of but 
one [Congregational] minister who wears a 
Bryan button, and but few headed that way.” 


While Dr. Walker has made no substantial 
gain since his paralytic seizure of Aug. 22, 
certain slight changes in his condition give 
some hope of, at least, partial recovery. 
Though he is still physically helpless and 
unable to speak intelligibly, his mental activ- 
ity has increased and his apparent comprehen- 
sion of what is said to him. No rapid im- 
provement, however, may be looked for. He 
is still at Brattleboro, Vt. 





We venture to say that two Bostom deacons 
summering down on Cape Cod rendered their 
help to the local church in a way that has not 
been duplicated throughout the land the past 
season. They gave a sleight of hand exhibit 
in the Town Hall and the $29 accruing there- 
from were transmuted into hymn-books. Thus 
a long felt want was supplied and a demon- 
stration afforded of the possibilities of turn- 
ing the heathen art of juggling to Christian 
uses. 





Dr. Arthur T. Pierson stood in close per- 
sonal relations with the late Dr. A. J. Gordon, 
both in general evangelical work and in 
Northfield interests and endeavors. He was 
Dr. Gordon’s helper in the compilation of the 
hymn-book which is used by the Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church in Boston. He is 
always welcome there and finds a sympa- 
thetic and interested congregation. His two 
services last Sunday were largely attended in 
spite of the pouring rain. 





Some of the oddities of ignorance in this 
campaign are worth recording. Many strange 
mistakes have been made in regard to the 
meaning of ‘‘ sixteen to one,” like that of the 
Missouri Populist whom Mr. Puddefoot tells 
about, who thought it meant that he could 
take a gold dollar to the mint and get sixteen 
silver dollars for it. To match this a Popu- 
list tells of a Democratic speaker in Maine 
who “attempted to talk tariff, but when he 
classified hydraulic hose as women’s stock- 
ings he was hauled off.” It is good to have 
a little fun interjected into the seriousness of 
the campaign. 





Huxley is often quoted as the chief apostle 
of the modern unbelief. It may be well, 
therefore, for some of the young men who 
fancy that the chief weapon of controversy is 
the hammer of the iconoclast to read what 
Mr. Wilfred Ward says of him in his rem- 
iniscences, published recently in the Nine- 
teenth Century. “He often resented being 
identified with simple destruction in matters 
of religious faith, and disclaimed all sympa- 
thy with the scoffing spirit. His opposition 
to theology had not meant, he said, opposi- 
tion to religion.”” The spirit which rejoices 
in destruction is ignoble always. 





It will doubtless be a kindness to many 
Sunday schools to call attention in this num- 
ber, devoted so largely to their interests, to 
the illustrated lectures of Rev. Selah Merrill, 
D.D., on Jerusalem and Palestine. They 
have already found favor im a number of 
places. The current lessons have so much 
to do with the Holy Land, and especially 
with the Holy City, that whatever imparts 
reality to the events studied is of greut value. 
Though Dr. Merrill is now living quietly at 
Andover, a8 American consul he was in Pales” 
tine ten years, and before and since his resi- 
dence there he has devoted much time to ac- 
quiring an accurate knowledge of the country. 





Eight leaflets have just been added to the 
Old South historical series, bringing the num- 
ber up to seventy-three. Most of them are re- 
prints, judiciously selected, of documents 
connected with our early history as a pation. 
Among them are Columbus’s Memorial to 
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Ferdinand and Isabella, John Winthrop’s 
speech on Liberty, Cotton Mather’s Bosto- 
nian Ebenezer and Governor Hutchinson’s 
account of the Boston Tea Party. These leaf- 
lets are doing valuable service in stimulating 
popular historical study and showing to young 
students the sources from which history is 
written. They are sold very cheaply and can 
be obtained through Edwin D. Mead of Bos- 
ton. 





In a journal devoted to advancing the inter- 
ests of insurance we find the statement that 
“the mortality by suicide on insured lives is 
known by all insurance men to be enormously 
greater than it is on the whole population. 
No other evidence than this is needed to es- 
tablish the fact that life insurance is respon- 
sible for the great majority of suicides.” <A 
certain form of life insurance policy may be 
responsibie for the increase, but not life in- 
surance per se. Officials of the companies in 
draughting policies, and judges and jurors in 
construing them, can, if they set about it, 
soon make it impossible for men deliberately 
to take their lives, certain that their heirs 
will profit by their self-murder. 





The secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in one of 
New England’s cities resigned last week. A 
sentence from his letter of resignation de- 
serves consideration, for it indicates a peril 
which every secretary of such an association— 
and many a pastor as well—faces. He writes: 
“The business side absorbs nearly all one’s 
best thought and energy, leaving little time 
for that side of the work—the spiritual— 
which was the primary cause of my entering 
the general secretaryship.’”’ Multiply the 
functions of the Y. M.C. A. or the church and 
increase the fiscal liabilities, and, unless lay- 
men step in to bear the burden, the secretary 
or pastor must, to a large extent, cease to be a 
spiritual guide and become a business man- 
ager. 





Congregational families removing to New 
York and young people going there this 
autumn as students will be glad to know of 
the new Congregational church to open up- 
town on the West Side under the pastorate of 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D.D., recently of the 
Broadway Tabernacle. It is to worship in 
the new, beautiful and churchly hall, corner 
of EKighty-third Street and the Boulevard. 
Few such attractive places of worship are to 
be found outside the newest church build- 
ings. It has a series of smaller rooms for the 
week day meetings, and will be the center of 
a strong social life. The church will probably 
be known as the Manhattan Congregational. 
The opening service is to be held Sunday, 
Sept. 27. Success to Dr. Stimson on the West 
Side! 





To Harvard’s loss in the recent death of 
Prof. J. D. Whitney another is added in the 
passing away, Sept. 11, of Prof. Francis James 
Child, the eminent Anglo-Saxon scholar and 
for forty-five years a member of the faculty. 
He was Boston born and trained in the pub- 
lic schools, graduating from Harvard in the 
famous class of 1846. In the field of literature 
he had won laurels in England as well as in 
this country, though as an editor of the works 
of others rather than as a writer of books. 
His edition of English and Scotch ballads 
and his collections of other poems have been 
widely circulated and praised on account of 
the critical notes that accompany the original 
text. His qualities of mind and heart bound 
him closely to all who knew him, and there 
have been few men at Harvard within the 
last half-century who have exerted an infiu- 
ence tantamount to his. 


The New York Christian Advocate has com- 
pleted its threescore years and ten, the period 
which covers many of the mightiest triumphs 
of Methodism in America. It has had eleven 
editors, and the faces of nine of them appeared 
on the cover page of last week. The first left 
behind him no portrait, and the present ed- 
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itor, Dr. J. M. Buckley, was too modest to 
add his ewn to complete the series up to 
date. But his term of service has already 
exceeded that of any of his predecessors, and 
the estimate of his work which is held in his 
own denomination was indicated by his unan- 
imous re-election by the last General Confer- 
ence. It seems to us that it must take almost 
superhuman ability for a man to please his 
constituency well enough as an editor to se- 
cure their unanimous approval and at the 
same time to please his own conscience; but 
we have no doubt that Dr. Buckley is as true 
to his convictions as he is loyal to Methodism, 
and he has shown himself fearless more than 
once by combating proposals which many 
leading Methodists have urged. The Chris- 
tian Advocate is one of the ablest religious 
papers which comes into our office, and is 
always carefully examined. 





We have had no more interesting visitor 
this summer than Prof. S. Satthianadhan of 
India, who favored us with a brief call last 
week. He occupies the chair of logic and 
moral philosophy in the Presidency College, 
at Madras, India. He is a graduate of Cam- 
bridge University, England, and has taken 
two post-graduate degrees there with honor. 
As chairman of the National Council of the 
India Y. M. C. Association he has been of 
great service to the cause of Christianity in 
India. His wife, an earnest Christian of high 
descent, is the first Hindu woman to achieve 
note in English literature. The professor 
comes to this country to attend the annual 
retreat of the international secretaries of the 
Y. M. C. A. and to visit the larger American 
cities. On his return to India he will stop 
long enough in England to receive his M. A. 
degree in Cambridge. As we conversed fora 
few moments with this charming Christian 
Hindu, whose use of the English tongue 
is as accurate as it is easy and whose dress 
and bearing pronounced him a gentleman and 
a scbolar of the first rank, we realized afresh 
how incidental are differences in complexion 
when compared with qualities of the mind and 
heart that render their possessor at once a 
citizen of the world and of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

ae eer eee 
STAFF OORRESPONDENOE, 
FROM THE INTERIOR, 
Close of Vacation. 

Although Sunday was communion day, 
in nearly all our churches there were large 
congregations to welcome back their pas- 
tors and pledge them their earnest co. opera- 
tion during the coming year. Leavitt Street 
Church commissioned one of its deacons 
to read a carefully prepared address of wel- 
come to its pastor, Rev. Mr. Silcox, at the 
morning service. In many other churches 
where no address was read the reception 
was no less hearty. Dr. Withrow of the 
Third Presbyterian Church returned in time 
for the Wednesday evening meeting, Sept 9, 
which fills the spacious room in which it is 
held, and to find a newly-decorated audi- 
ence-room and a building thoroughly reno- 
vated in every nook and corner. Dr. Noble 
still lingers in England, where he has re- 
ceived courteous attention. For several 
Sundays he has preached in prominent pul- 
pits and some of his sermons have been re- 
ported in full. Meanwhile his people have 
renovated the Sunday school rooms and par- 
lors of the church, and are eagerly count- 
ing the Sundays which must elapse before 
they see him again in the pulpit. They 
are anticipating a great deal from the out- 
ing he has had, sinee, in accordance with 
his custom, they know that his experiences 
will find their way into his sermons, and 
that through his eyes they will themselves 
get the benefit of his tour in foreign lands. 
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Dr. Gilbert, lately of The Advance, has not 
yet returned from his trip abroad, but Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie is in his place in the sem- 
inary. 

Ministers’ Meeting. 

The first gathering of the season was at 
the Sherman House, Monday morning, 
President Loba in the chair. The time was 
occupied by accounts of vacation experi- 
ences. These were varied enough to suit 
the most fastidious. Rev. Q. L. Dowd of 
Winetka, browned by the sun, had a de- 
lightful and profitable time on his wheel in 
Great Britain and upon the continent and 
eagerly awaits an opportunity to repeat it. 
Mr. Silcox preached one Sunday in Christ 
Church, London, Newman Hall’s former 
church, Other brethren found health and 
pleasure and profit at Macatawa Park. 
Some went as far north as Minneapolis and 
breathed the invigorating atmosphere of 
Lake Minnetonka. Dr. Goodwin was in 
northern Wisconsin, where he remained till 
the law against fishing drove him home. A 
few stayed by the stuff and reported good 
congregations during the summer and a 
hopeful outlook for the winter. Indeed the 
feature of all the reports was the hopeful- 
ness of the brethren, especially on the part 
of those who are in what are thought to be 
the less attractive fields. It is also true: 
that in the older and stronger churches 
there isa feeling of encouragement not al- 
ways apparent at this season of the year, 
Some familiar faces were missed at the 
meeting. Rev. G. F. Herrick, late secretary 
of the Education Society, has left us to take 
up his duties as president of Washburn Col- 
lege. In his place we were glad to welcome 
Rev. C. R. Bliss, so much loved and re- 
spected by all our ministers. It is the uni- 
versal feeling that in these hard times the 
society he represents ought not to be left to 
suffer. 

Labor Day. 

The weather was all that could be de- 
sired and the people made the best possible 
use of it. The streets were full from early 
in the morning till late at night. There 
were few disturbances. The processions 
were long and an object of curiosity to 
thousands of beholders. Prominent every- 
where was the United States flag, express- 
ive of the loyalty which labor cherishes 
teward the Government. AtSharpshooters’ 
Park there were perhaps 15,000 persons pres- 
ent to listen to Mr. Bryan. He did not dis- 
cuss political issues, although he had consid- 
erable to say about the wrongs the poor 
are suffering from the rich and prosperous 
classes. If one were inclined to criticise 
him it would be for the persistency with 
which he dwells on the oppressive disposi- 
tion of employers of labor and for the efforts 
he seems to be making to create enmity 
between those who ought to be friends. 
Still the speech Labor Day was one of the 
best Mr. Bryan has yet made. . 
The Political Caldron. 

The situation here grows interesting. 
Saturday night Central Music Hall was 
crammed to listen to a masterly discussion 
of the issues of the campaign by Hon. Cari 
Schurz of New York. Mr. Schurz was at 
his best, and although his address was very 
long he held his audience to the last. The 
representative men of the city were present, 
and applauded his sentiments te the echo. 
Next Saturday evening Hon. Bourke Coch- 
ran is to speak in the Auditorium, and the 
Saturday following it is expected that in 
the same place Governor Altgeld will set 
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forth the issues involved in the election as 
they appear in his mind. Meanwhile, at the 
respective headquarters of the national com- 
mittees, the work goes on with an energy 
commensurate with the principles and re- 
sults at stake. John C. Black, to the dis- 
appointment of many, has declined the 
nomination for governor of Illinois, ten- 
dered him by the sound money Democrats, 
From his letter it would be imp»sasible to de- 
cide which of the other two candidates he 
favors, although it is well known that he 
has not been over friendly toward Governor 
Altgeld. Hon. W. 8S. Forman, whose let- 
ters descriptive of Governor Altgeld’s irreg- 
ularities in the use of State funds have cre- 
ated such excitement, has been nominated 
in Mr. Black’s place, and will make a vig- 
orous fight against the present governor. 
So will also Lieut.-Governor Gill, who 
knows Governor Altgeld well. It is alto- 
gether too soon to hazard any prophecies as 
to the outcome. ‘The issues are sharply de- 
fined and are becoming clearer every day. 
The letters of Messrs. Bryan and Hobart, 
the speeches of Mr. Watson and Governor 
McKinley, are leaving voters without the 
shadow of an excuse for ignorance of the 
principles upon which they are asked to de- 
cide. Such men as Postmaster Hessing are 
doing all that they can, both through the 
press and by voice, to win German-Ameri- 
cans over to sound money, and predict their 
almost complete unanimity for the gold 
standard, The Chicago press is nearly a 
unit against free silver. It is also in favor 
of civil service and the authority of the Su- 
preme Court. It believes in the right of the 
Federal Government to interfere and put 
down Debs riots, and in so much protec- 
tion as will meet the expenses of Govern- 
ment and secure living wages for those who 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brow. 
The Rockford Messiah Once More. 

The notorious George J. Schweinfurtb, 
who has so long figured as the Messiah and 
the head of the home near Rockford, has 
finally proved false to his own assertions 
and married one of his converte, Mrs. 
Mary Ann Tuttle. The wedding took place 
Wednesday, Sept. 9, in the large Universal- 
ist church, Minneapolis. At the same time 
two other couples from the same home 
were united in wedlock. It looks as if the 
end of the establishment at Rockford had 
come, and as if the good people of that 
prosperous and beautiful city were to be 
relieved of the scandals which its existence 
has brought upon them, 

The Opening of the Schools. 

Tuesday morning an army of at least 
200,000 pupils marched into the rooms pro- 
vided for them and under their teachers 
began work for the year. Few changes 
have been made in the teaching personnel, 
although there have been some promotions 
and here and there a dismission. On the 
whole, Chicago has reason to be proud of 
its teaching force. Not only in ability, but 
in the excellent moral influence they exert, 
will its members compare favorably with 
the teachers of any other city in the Union, 
and yet few of our citizens pay any atten- 
tion to our schools or consider that the 
most important work done within our limits 
is done among those who are of school age 
and by those whom our social circles al- 
most entirely overlook, 

Lewis Institute. 

This great benefaction this yeas becomes 
available for the public. It has long been 
a question with the trustees of the fund, 
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now considerably more than a million dol- 
lars, as to the character of the school to be 
opened. It has finally been decided to 
make it a school of technology, but with 
departments for literature and business, 
Twenty-four teachers have been engaged 
and four hundred pupils have been ad- 
mitted, all that are to be received this year. 
Tuition for three terms a year has been 
fixed at sixty dollars. The building, at the 
corner of Madison and Robey Streets, is 
large and convenient. Its equipment will 
be sufficient to meet every reasonable de- 
mand, Probably some of the university 
extension lectures for which Miss Helen 
Culver’s gift provided will be given in its 
auditorium. Mr. Carman, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Morgan Park Academy, has 
been put in charge of the school. There is 
some disappointment over the fact that the 
tuition practically excludes poor youth, 
more especially as it has been understood 
that it was the intention of the testator to 
bring educational opportunities within reach 
of those whose circumstances do not permit 
them to attend our colleges or our schools 
of technology. The first year is, of course, 
somewhat experimental, and it is probable 
that in some way the wants of those who 
are poor will be met. 

The Seminary. 

The term has opened with a few more 
than a hundred names on the treasurer’s 
books. Undoubtedly there will be at least 
fifty more in a few days. The opening ad- 
dress by Professor Chamberlain, Thursday 
afternoon, was of a high order and exceed- 
ingly appropriate. The subject was The 
Condition of Effective Preaching. This the 
professor found in the indwelling Spirit, 
who speaks through his ministers, using 
every faculty with which they are endowed, 
so that often the most effective addresses 
are those which seem to have had the least 
preparation. Yet the professor insists on 
the most rigid and constant preparation, 
and, above all, that the whole person be 
placed at the disposal of the Spirit as his 
temple, so that it may truly be said, ‘It is 
not ye that speak, but the spirit of your 
Father which speaketh in you.”’ 

Chicago, Sept. 12. FRANKLIN. 
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THE BIBLE SOHOOLS IN THE 
SMALLER PLACES. 


BY MILTON A. DIXON, 


What shall a smaller Bible school do? Plod 
along its old, monotonous way simply because 
it cannot have all the advantages of a modern 
four-track road—its huge engines and vesti- 
bule trains? If you cannot have a big railroad, 
have a little one; if you cannot havea Bible 
school with all the modern equipments—class- 
rooms, parlors, pianos and tables—have the 
principles of the larger school, just as far as 
you can adapt them to your own peculiar cir- 
cumstances. 

First, then, have the best superintendent 
you can get. You may not have a Wana- 
maker, a Jacobs or a Lawrence, but se- 
cure some one who is both businesslike 
and spiritual, dignified and agreeable. Do 
not have one who talks too much. A too 
much talking superintendent reminds one of 
the little steam yacht with such a big whistle 
that when the whistle blew the yacht had to 
stop going. Then make your rooms as cheer- 
ful as possible. At least have good air. 
Again, even in the smallest schools, do not as 
a rule neglect your opening services. Let 
them be spirited, interesting and devotional, 
a fitting preparation for the lesson study. 
Make them varied and not stereotyped, and so 
that every one can participate. 
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Of much importance, also, is the benevo- 
lence system. Encourage your school to give, 
for giving in the right spirit has a most broad- 
ening influence. But whether you give ten 
cents or ten thousand dollars a year, let them 
also know to what they are giving. To know 
about a worthy object is usually to become in- 
terested in it, and this means in many cases 
an increase in the gift. Let the objects to 
which you give be explained occasionally to 
the school, perhaps by the superintendent, 
but still better by some classes that are made 
responsible for them. 

What we most need today, aside from 
deeper spirituality, is the recognition of the 
graded organization principle. The child of 
five years, the boy of fifteen and the man of 
fifty are not to be approached in the same 
way. Is this principle applicable to the 
smaller schools? I fail tosee why not, First, 
decide what you would have in a larger 
school; and then see what of this can be ap- 
plied to yours. My own preference, where 
the school. is large and the rooms are ade- 
quate, is to have seven different departments, 
the first six of three years each, and the sev- 
enth, or adult, of twenty-one years and up- 
wards. There are other and perhaps better 
schemes. Now of what ages is your school 
largely composed? Perhaps you can make 
seven classes to take the place of departments. 
If not, can you have six, or five? or perhaps 
you must have only two. Give each depart- 
ment something definite to learn. Mr. Pease 
of the Springfield School for Christian Work- 
ers has prepared some ‘excellent aids to the 
teaching of the Lord’s Prayer, Twenty-third 
Psalm and als9 courses on the books of the 
Bible and on the Old Testament bistory— 
good because they avoid the fatal error of 
teaching the children what they do not un- 
derstand. For young people take up the 
study of Bible characters, or a complete course 
of Bible history, church history, doctrines and 
denominational polity. The home depart- 
ment is sometimes even better adapted to the 
country churches than to the city. Experi- 
ence has shown how much good can be ac- 
complished through this agency. By all 
means have a home department. Write to 
your denominational headquarters for litera- 
ture on the subject. 

But if we are to make our schools most suc- 
cessful we must equip our officers and teach- 
ers for their work. The time has come when 
we have some excellent text-books that can 
be used with normal training classes without 
even a specially equipped leader, though the 
latter of course would be helpful. Your de- 
nominational publishing house will recom- 
mend such books for your use. Organize a 
normal training class for future and present 
teachers, even though you can have only three 
or four members. The benefits to be derived 
will more than repay your efforts. 

Another need of the smaller schools is the 
library. Especially if you have no public 
library you need to have books of literary as 
well as of moral merit. Have the best stand- 
ard books. A reference library also would be 
helpful. Such books as Boynton’s Mode! Sun- 
day School, Dunning’s Sunday School Library 
and Bible Studies, Hazard’s Studies, Smith’s 
Bibie Dictionary, Stalker’s Lives of Christ 
and Paul, Hurlbut’s Manual of Biblical 
Geography and Revised Normal Outlines, 
Pease’s Sunday School Teachers’ Normal 
Course and many lesson helps and books 
suggested in them would be valuable addi- 
tions for teachers with limited means. 


Many a man and woman has traced his suc- 


cess back to the Bible school of his younger 
days. Let us widen the influence, especially 
in our country towns, whence has come such 
a large proportion of our leading men. Thus 
may the Biblé school prove to have utilized 
fields far more valuable than those of marble 
and granite. Thus may the little road we 
have built show itself quite as valuable in its 
way as the larger and sometimes more envied 
routes, 
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The Mystery of a Nation’s Wrongs. 


By Rev. James Denney, D. D., Broughty Ferry, Scotland. 


The massacres and outrages in Armenia 
have been discussed enough, and for all 
that has been done far more than enough, 
from the political point of view. But they 
have a deeper than any political interest. 
They have distressed many sympathetic 
souls, not only with shame for their coun- 
try, but with doubts about the righteous- 
ness of God himself. They have brought 
to mind again the similar horrors that have 
so often darkened history—the Albigensian 
wars in the thirteenth century and the 
Spanish Inquisition in the Netherlands, for 
instance—and have provoked Christians to 
ask whether the word of God has any light 
to throw on situations so horrible. 

As far as can be made out, the Israelitish 
people had only one grand experience of re- 
ligious persecution—that which befell them 
under the Syrian kings, and from which 
they were delivered by the ~ Maccabees. 
Several of the Psalms are cries out of this 
agony--the Forty-fourth, Seventy-fourth and 
Seventy-ninth in particular. ‘They have 
set thy sanctuary on fire, they have burned 
up all the synagogues of God in the land. 
Their blood have they shed like water 
round about Jerusalem, and there was none 
to bury them.’’ The words might have 
been written in Asia Minor any time these 
two years past. The sting of this awful ex- 
perience was that it came on the Jews be- 
cause of their stubborn adherence to God. 
It was not a judgment on sin; the national 
conscience was never purer. ‘‘ For thy sake 
are we killed all the day long.’ To re- 
nounce Jehovah for Zeus, to deliver up or 
to burn the law—as in Armenia to abandon 
Christ and the gospel for Mohammed and the 
Koran—would have made everything easy. 
Why should such things be, how can they 
be, in a world ruled by One who loves jus- 
tice and mercy? 

If any one could answer these questions 
clearly and completely the world would be 
a simpler place than it is. But reflection 
suggests some things which are worth con- 
sidering as probably connected with the 
true answer. 

1. These atrocities are the works of men, 
not of God. God has trusted man with 
power, which he is capable of using well or 
ill, and it seems inevitable, if man is to be a 
moral creature, that this should beso. The 
abuse of the power which God has given us 
—the turning of it against God himself—in 
other words, the existence of evil in what- 
ever shape and on whatever scale, is part of 
the whole trial of faith in God to which man 
is exposed in the world. In principle, the 
smallest act of injustice or oppression is as 
much a contradiction of God’s government 
of the world as all the horrors in Armenia, 
Perhaps the tremendous examples of wrong 
are meant, among other uses, to shock us 
into observing the nature of wrong under 
all circumstances. Who can tell which is 
more hideously at war with God—the wild 
Turkish outrages in a Christian village, to 
read of which almost makes one choke, or 
the dull, brutal outrages perpetrated year in 
year out in the drunkard’s house in our own 
street, which we know about but never 
mind? Let those who hate any injustice 
hate all, and recognize that whether it be 
insolent or underhand the atheism of it is 
the same, 


2. Oppression has brought out heroic 
qualities in man, which no less potent 
stimulus seems able to produce. Of course 
it is not alwaysso. Oppression, as Solomon 
says, may make wise men mad. Often its 
first effect is a blind rage. The child that 
gets a slap in the face it did not deserve 
knows this, as well as a nation in its agony; 
it cannot strike back, for it has no strength, 
but it could find it in its heart to kill. In 
the same way a people long oppressed breeds 
fanatics, capable of defying both reason and 
justice. They may get up hopeless rebel- 
lions, like those which ended at Rullion 
Green and Bothwell Bridge; or if they are 
weaker, and have less faith in God, they 
may become Nihilists and dynamitards, and 
fight injustice with its own weapons. I 
do not suppose this ever comes to good 
but it shows at least that men can prefer 
death to a tame submission to wrong. But 
there is a far nobler reaction than thie, that 
which is seen when men prefer death to any 
infidelity to the cause which they represent. 
Martyrdom is not only the blackest crime, 
it is the brightest glory of human history. 
It is the supreme revelation of what man 
can do. The early Christiane, who refused 
to burn incense to the emperor; the Scottish 
Covenanters, who refused to acknowledge 
the king as head of the church; the Arme- 
nians, who choose death rather than circum- 
cision and Islam, show the hight to which 
humanity can rise. Without the persecu- 
tions of Decius and Diocletian, without the 
tyranny of the Stuarts, without the infamies 
of Abdul Hamid, the world would want not 
only the darkest but the most glorious pages 
in its history. Death is the doom of sin, 
but death itself is ennobled and transfigured 
when it is a sacrifice of life to liberty and to 
God, 

3. The same thing may also be repre- 
sented from the side of God, rather than 
man. Such heroic conduct under wrong 
and oppression shows the extraordinary 
hold which God has upon his people. God 
is glorified when a man is found to say, 
‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him.’’ The book of Daniel is one of the 
fruits of that great persecution to which 
reference is made above, and it gives a 
magnificent illustration of this. The three 
Hebrew children are about to be cast into 
the furnace, and itis they who speak, “If 
it be so, our God whom we serve is able to 
deliver us from the burning fiery furnace, 
and he will deliver us out of thy hand, O 
king. But if not, be it known unto thee, O 
king, that we will not serve thy gods, nor 
worship the golden image which thou hast 
set up.’”’ But if not: there 

. . . Man stands out again, pale, resolute, 
Prepared to die—which means alive at last. 
And there, too, if anywhere, God can look 
at his creature and not be ashamed of him. 
Wrong has sometimes exalted faith into 
fanaticism, or given it asavage tinge; some- 
times it has really deepened it; rarely has 
it extinguished it. The atheists are not 
among the persecuted, but among the per- 

secutors and the indifferent spectators. 

4, In Israel the great persecution was at 
least closely connected with the entrance of 
the resurrection hope into the heart of the 
nation. ‘'Some were tortured, not accept- 
ing deliverance, that they might obtain a 


better resurrection.’’ The life to come 
grows fearfully incredible if life here de- 
mands no sacrifices and presents no prob- 
lems. It is matter of history that the faith 
in the resurrection gained its footing in Is- 
rael thus: men found it impossible to be- 
lieve that those who had died fighting the 
Lord’s battle should have no part in the 
Lord’s victory when it came. The Saddu- 
cees, who would not on any account have 
died for their religion, could not, of course, 
have this hope. In the same way still, 
those who have nothing to endure for their 
faith inevitably tend to be secularist, Epi- 
curean, worldly-minded, indifferent to the 
future. Buta persecuted church reads the 
Apocalypse and believes in heaven. The 
door is opened into the unseen, with all its 
splendors and rewards, over those who are 
in the great tribulation. We cannot tell 
how much of its vitality the resurrection 
hope owes to the intolerable wrongs which 
have been borne by the church of God. 

5. Such wrongs as we have witnessed in 
Armenia appeal to the humanity and the 
justice of others. The whole world is never 
wronged at once, and the cry of the op- 
pressed ought to raise champions for them 
out of the ground. If it did, there would 
be no temptation to atheism in the mere 
existence of wrong. The sick man does not 
doubt that there is love in the world—no, 
nor that God is love—if his sickness evokes 
the sympathy and the ministry of others. 
Aud s0 it is with wrong and outrage of every 
kind. For what do men exist upon the 
earth, if injustice is to reign unreproved 
and the blame be cast on God? God actsin 
such cases through men; it is we, and not 
he, who are put to the proof bythem. The 
most humiliating aspect of that great wrong 
which has been perpetrated under our eyes 
is the failure of the Christian nations to 
respond to the summons of God. The 
selfish balancing of rival interests in face of 
the unspeakable barbarities going on all the 
while in Asia amounts to a contempt of 
God far more rooted and profound than 
anything that could be laid to the charge of 
the Turkish miscreants at Sassoon. If God 
did not judge this, we might be atheists 
indeed. 

Considerations like these do not solve the 
problem of evil. Very likely it is in its na- 
ture insoluble, while our knowledge is as 
limited as it is. Very likely, while the 
world lasts, it will have to be solved, not 
speculatively, by showing how it is good in 
the making, but practically, by men dying 
rather than have anything to do with it. 
But they enable us, at least, to connect 
some ideas with it, which mitigate its per- 
fect horror; and I believe they do not lower 
but rather stimulate the conscience to react 
vigorously against it in the name of God 


and man, 
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Agnosticism is an ‘‘I lon’t know,’ coupled 
with a plain, bold ‘I don’t care.’’— Broadus. 
_ 


Zion’s Herald admits that American Metho- 
dists are “not producing preachers to meet 
the demand of this thoughtful and enlightened 
age.... The appeal from devout lafmen for 
relief in this respect is plaintive and pitiful. 

. As the ministry is responsible for the 
situation it must work out the needed change. 
The stress must be put back on the pulp't.’ 
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SUMMARY OF THE PREVIOUS NINE CHAPTERS.—The scene of this story is Somerset, in the west of England. 
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Charity Chance.” 


A SeriAL Story BY WALTER RAYMOND. 





17 September 1896 


Miss Graham, a maiden lady o¢ 


means and a cripple, has adopted Charity Chance, who calls her aunt. Miss Graham’s nephew, Graham Poltimore, the son of her dead sister, seeks 
the hand of Charity Chance in marriage and is accepted, though the girl has some misgivings in relation to the depth of her affection for him. 
Miss Grabam is delighted to have her heart’s desire thus gratified, and Charity, who cherishes her fondly, finds a satisfaction in having acceded 


to her patron’s wishes for her. 


Miss Graham visits her brother-in-law, Mr. Poltimore-Briggs, the sole surviving trustee of her property, to inform 


him that she has but a brief time to live and to arrange to settle some money upon Charity, but he advises postponement, and the interview is 
interrupted, to his evident relief. A somewhat lackadaisical poet, Alfred Prentice, a friend of Graham Poltimore, appears on the scene and mingles 


socially with the other characters 


Mr. Prentice talks with Charity in the woods, is impressed with her sympathetic nature, and urges her to meet him 


again that he may read to her some of bis poems. Charity tells no one of her interviews with the poet, but defends him from the sneers of the Babblemouth 
folk. Mr. Prentice, meeting Charity one evening, declares his love for her, but she repulses him gently. Miss Graham gives Charity a bridal veil and urges 
her immediate marriage with Graham Poltimore. Charity feels that she must see Mr, Prentice again. 


ay X. THE MEETING. 

Cl A BBLEMOUTH was. astir! 

ree) (rue, it was a little place, 

nut, once aroused, it dis- 
played that phenomenal ac 
uvity which is the bright- 
est attribute of a little body. Villagers 
flocked in from all around and filled the 
town to overflowing. A brass band pa- 
raded the streets, and other attractions 
were manifold. There was to be an orator 
from a distance, a display of fireworks, and 
it was rumored that a tightrope dancer 
would walk from cliff to cliff upon a slack 
wire. Many understood that Mr. Poltimore- 
Briggs himself would perform this feat, but 
the event proved this a mere Radical in- 
vention, 

Below Mr. Poltimore Briggs’s mansion, 
and running parallel with the harbor, was 
a row of ancient houses, quaint and irreg- 
ular. Between them and the quay lay an 
open space, where fishing-boats put up 
their spoil to auction and country folk 
pitched their wares on market day. Upon 
this forum a wooden platform had been 
raised with seats to accommodate a hun- 
dred supporters. There Mr. Poltimore- 
Briggs was to address the electorate. 

It was evening. The proceedings had 
not yet commenced, but the place was 
already crowded when Charity reached the 
corner of this little square. She was later 
than she intended. Above the heads of the 
people she could distinguish Mrs, Mortimer 
and Theodosia, sitting in state amidst the 
élite of Babblemouth society. For her, also, 
was reserved a seat upon the platform, but 
how to get to it was more than she could 
tell, for the crowd, although certainly 
good-natured, was in high spirits and 
j cular with a coarseness from which she 
shrank, 

Close beside her a group of electors loudly 
discussed the merits of Mr. Poltimore- 
Briggs. Charity had so long regarded him 
with awe that it startled her to hear that 
great name thrown to the four winds upon 
the breath of disparagement. 

‘*Poltimore-Briggs! Who’s Poltimore- 
Briggs?” cried an elderly, sharp-featured 
little man, in a shrill voice, looking around 
defiantly. “A fine fellow to put up for 
Parliament indeed. Put up for sale, you’d 
buy him dear at his own valuation. Why, 
I remember when he was nobody. I was in 
his father’s office once—but that’s out o’ 
memory. We can’t call that to mind now. 
He wasn’t so big then. I say, that’s his 
house; that’s his horses, walking up and 
down for show there in front; that’s his 
yacht out there covered with flags. Where 
did he get it? That’s what I want to know. 
Why, out o’ Lord Babblemouth’s estate. 
Eh? Something clinging to the hand every- 
thing that’s done. I tell ’ee what ’tis, he 
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couldn’t ha’ got it if he hadn’t robbed 
somebody.”’ 

There was a general guffaw, for the little 
man winked at every other word and talked 
like an oracle. 

Charity stood perplexed, wondering if it 
were possible to go on. 

‘'O, come, come!’’ drawled a countryman, 
with a face round and red as a Dutch 
cheese. ‘‘We do know where the man 
picked up his money. His Uncle Briggs 
died an’ lef’ it to un. I knew his Uncle 
Briggs well afore he died. Had a shop 
*pon Finsbury Pavement, an’ died sudden. 
Zold me hams for years. Hundreds 0’ 
hame. Capical hams, all sweet pickle. Ah, 
zixpence a poun’ them times an’ did well. 
Ha, ha!’’ He laughed in happy recollec- 
tion of those hams, and then added, with 
deep earnestness, ‘* But you can’t do nothen 
out o’ pig-butcheren nowadays.” 

“His Uncle Briggs?’’ returned the other, 
fiercely; ‘‘ under thirty thousand pounds, 
for I saw the will in the Illustrated. And 
Poltimore bought land wi’ it, an’ farmed it 
foolish ever since. And the land gone 
down half since then. And who knows 
who’s got the deeds, eh? Aha! oftentimes 
a man hasn’t got all that goes in his name. 
No; what he got from his Uncle Briggs 
couldn’t do it. He stole it. That’s what 
he did. He stole it.” 

‘*T stigmatize that asalie. A paltry lie, 
imported for base party purposes. And 
any one who brings that tale here will very 
soon find himself in the wrong box. He'll 
soon learn the taste of Bablemouth harbor.”’ 

Thus spoke the Babblemouth draper and 
undertaker, a tradesman of the first magni- 
tude, whose fine feeling and tact in seasons 
of bereavement had earned him the respect 
of all. Many deceased members of the Pol- 
timore family had‘he buried, only to gain 
thereby a deeper interest in the living. In 
virtuous indignation he strode two steps 
toward the little man, and looked fierce 
enough to kill him first and bury him after- 
ward. The little man fell back and butted 
against Charity. The undertaker bowed 
with reverence and apologized. 

At this moment, by good fortune, the air 
was rent with cheers. 

‘““Mr. Poltimore- Briggs — that is Mr. Pol- 
timore-Briggs!’’ 

Every eye turned toward the platform. 
The landau traversed the fifty yards be- 
tween Mr. Poltimore-Briggs’s house and 
the wooden island in the sea of heads, and 
safely deposited its precious freight. The 
applause increased as Mr. Poltimore- Briggs, 
followed by the orator, ascended the steps, 
Yet there was opposition, too, hooting and 
hissing, which lasted longer than the cheers. 
The little man plucked up and cried: 
‘‘Booh!” 

To attempt to cross the square was use- 
less, and Charity turned to go back. She 
did not care about politics. Hooting and 


cheers alike disturbed her, and her only 
desire was to get away. Around by-streets, 
now all deserted, she could reach Babble- 
mouth House and there await the return of 
the politicians and the fireworks. Speeches 
were nothing but weariness to her. 

Amongst the old houses was one much 
smaller than the rest, with a bay window 
almost as big as itself. As Charity passed 
the front door quickly opened. Some one 
spoke to her, and, looking round, she saw 
Alfred Prentice. 

‘‘Are you going home, Miss Chance? 
Will you come into my room? There is 
an excellent view of the people.’’ His 
manner was distantly respectful, then sud- 
denly dropped into tenderness. ‘ Yes, 
Come, please, and talk to me just this 
once,”’ 

So this last meeting to which her mind 
was made up had befallen by accident after 
all, Ought she to accept this invitation, so 
contrary to the code of Babblemouth? Yet 
why not? He, too, recognized the inevita- 
ble when pleading for just this once. It 
was only natural to wish to watch the 
crowd from some place of safety, and better 
far than going into the wood by design. 
Her thanks were scarcely audible. At once 
she passed through the opened door and 
followed him up the stairs. 

(To be continued.) 


ENGLISH OOMMENT ON AN ANGLO- 
RUSSIAN ALLIANOE. 

The London Methodist Times says: ‘‘ There is 
nothing so urgently needed in the best inter- 
ests of Armenia, Crete, England and the human 
race at large as an alliance between this coun- 
try and Russia. It might secure the peace of 
the world for generations. Surely, the historic 
and other difficulties are not nearly so great 
as those which separated France from Russia. 
. . . Russia has every reason, and so have we, 
for coming to terms in Asia. We have no 
really antagonistic interests, and until that 
insane Crimean War we never met on a bat- 
tlefield except on the same sile. There is 
nothing for which Scriptural C): ristians should 
more earnestly pray than that God would dis- 
pose the hearts of our rulers to conciliate 
Russia. We are too fond of dwelling exclu- 
sively upon the dark side of Russian rule, for- 
getful of the dark side of ourown. Dr. Wen- 
yon, our well-known Chinese missionary, re- 
cently traveled right through Russian Asia, 
and was amazed and delighted to discover 
what a blessing Russian rule had quickly be- 
come in those vast districts. In two decades 
chaos has been succeeded by cosmos.’’ The 
Christian takes the same position and be- 
lieves that ‘‘a good understanding between 
England and Russia would tend to the peace 
of Europe and of the world. It would tend 
to develop Russia, to introduce civil and re- 
ligious liberty, and to relieve our brethren, 
the Stundists, of the disabilities, oppressions 
and persecutions under which they now suf- 
fer. And energy wasted in watching one an- 





other would be used in ameliorating the con- 
dition of the nations dependent upon each.”’ 
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si THE SUNDAY SOHOOL LIBRARY. 


BY CHARLES 8. OLCOTT, MONTCLAIR, N.J. 





The argument is often heard nowadays, 
‘“*We don’t need a library. The children 
have all the books they can read at home, 
or if they have not there are plenty of 
public libraries where they can get them.” 
Those who make such statements show that 
they have failed to understand the real func- 
tion of the Sunday school library and its 
proper relation to the school. The con- 
scientious teacher seeks to do more than 
teach the lesson of the day. He studies 
the peculiarities of each pupil, strives to 
win his confidence by showing an interest 
in things outside the school and aims to 
lay the foundation for a strong character. 
The teacher who is actuated by such mo- 
tives is quick to discover that good litera- 
ture is one of the best aids he could have, 
and if this help is to be found in connec- 
tion with the Sunday school itself a bond of 
union is at once cemented between pupil 
and school as well as between pupil and 
teacher. 

Are Sunday school libraries as they exist 
today fitted to accomplish such purposes? 
Could a teacher, who is interested in a 
bright boy of gocd common sense, by using 
only the books of the average Sunday school 
library, lay out for him acourse of reading of 
sufficient interest to hold his attention and 
at the same time inculcate a taste for the 
best literature and eventually lead to the 
development of character? The experiment 
would be a sad failure if tried with some 
libraries. 

The real cause of the stigma that has 
justly attached itself to the Sunday school 
library in the past, and has not yet disap- 
peared, is that the average “‘ Sunday school 
book’’ has been made to order to fit into a 
certain narrow groove while good books of 
broader character have been excluded. 
Most schools have a library committee, who 
are apt to purchase books without any 
very definite conception of the real purpose 
of the library. Oftentimes the governing 
thought, so far as one exists, is that the 
books must supplement the work of the 
school by being religious in their character, 
But, knowing that children are not attracted 
by such subjects, they select a class of 
books that contain a religious teaching. 
sugar-coated witb a story of alluring title, 
But no library will ever successfully supple- 
ment the work of the Sunday school by 
administering doses of ‘‘religion’’ to un- 
willing patients. 

There ought to be no such thing as a 
**Sunday school book,’’ in so far as the 
term signifies a special class. A book that 
is good enough for a Christian home is 
worthy a place in the Sunday school library. 
A Christian father, desiring to provide good 
reading for his family, would select from 
the whole broad field of literature. He 
would carefully avoid sensational books. 
He would also shun stupid books and those 
beyond the comprehension of the young. 
He would omit mere story: books—that 
waste the time of the children and leave 
nothing behind except a passing sensation 
of pleasure in the reading; but he would 
not throw out all history except that of the 
Christian Church, all biography except the 
lives of missionaries and saints, and all 
fiction except that which was supposed to 
teach religious truth. 

He would rather depend upon the Bible 
for religious instruction, supplementing it, 
perhaps, for the little children with a few 
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simple illustrated books like Foster’s Story 
of the Bible and First Steps for Little Feet, 
and for the older ones with some really 
valuable books like Stalker’s Life of Christ, 
which young folks will not only fully com- 
prehend but really enjoy. To these he 
would add the inspiring thoughts of Long- 
fellow, ‘‘The Children’s Poet,’’ and some 
of the stories of Hawthorne, whose tales, 
couched in the choicest diction, appeal to 
children of all ages. He would not fail to in- 
clude biographies of Washington, Franklin, 
Lincoln and other men of achievement, a 
few good histories of our own and other 
countries and some good historical novels 
like Ivanhoe, Ben Hur and Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. And as the children must have 
some good story-books, he would find an 
ample supply in the writings of Miss Alcott, 
Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, Mrs. 
Craik, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Mrs. Wiggin, 
Mrs. Whitney, W. O. Stoddard, J. G. Hol- 
land, Thomas Hughes, J. T. Trowbridge 
and other authors of this class. 

If the old time prejudice against Sunday 
school literature is to be removed, ard if the 
libraries are ever to become potent factors 
in the work of the schools, the artificial, 
made-to order Sunday school book of the 
past must disappear and the library of the 
future be built upon the same principle 
that ought to characterize the selection of 
books for a refined, intelligent Christian 
home. The keynote should be the de- 
velopment of character through the reading 
of the best books, 


—— —_ 


HOW GENERAL GORDON TRIED TO 
KILL LI HUNG OHANG. 


BY REV. F. T. ROUSE, PLANTSVILLE, CT. 


A little before our Civil War the Tai-ping 
rebellion had been gaining ground in China. 
Li Hung Chang was then the imperialist 
governor general of the Kiang provinces, 
where the contest was hottest. When in 
1860 Shanghai was threatened by the Tai- 
ping forces, a number of wealthy merchants 
of that commercial city determined to sub- 
scribe funds for a foreign force to check the 
enemy. Two Americans were engaged to 
recruit the force, one of whom, a Mr. Ward, 
was to have the command. Ward, though 
an adventurer, was a brave and skillful 
fighter, and his forces were so successful, 
aided, as they were, also by Chinese re- 
cruits, that they came to be called the 
‘“*Ever Victorious Army.’’ Ward was killed 
by a chance ball in the vicinity of Ningpo. 
The army was then commanded by Burge- 
vine, the second American who with Ward 
recruited the forces; but he was more of 
an adventurer than his predecessur, and 
was soon in hot water with the governor 
of the provinces, ‘‘Governor Li,” as be was 
then known in England. 

Sir Charles Staveley was then in com- 
mand of the regular British forces in China, 
Governor Li begged him to appoint an Eng- 
lish officer over this motley but successful 
force. Staveley had in his aid a young man 
who held the position of commanding engi- 
neer. His name was Gordon. He had but 
just turned thirty. He was brave and trusty, 
and in his hands, though but a youth, was 
placed the command of the Ever Victorious 
Army and, as it proved, the fortunes not 
only of Li Hung Chang but of the imperial 
government of China herself; for without 
Gordon in all probability the great rebellion 
would have succeeded, or at least long con 
tinued. 
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Gordon had accepted an onerous task, 
and he realized the importance and sacred- 
ness of his mission. ‘I think,’’ said he in 
1863, ‘‘that any one who contributes to put- 
ting down this rebellion fulfills a humane 
task, and I also think tends a great deal to 
open China to civilization. I can say that 
if I had not accepted the command I be- 
lieve the force would have broken up and 
the rebellion gone on in its misery for 
years. I think I am doing a good service.”’ 

But we started to tell how the great Li 
was once in danger of being shot by the 
brave young Gordon, It wasa case of right- 
eous indignation. The natural center of the 
war was the great city of Soochow. It had 
been held since 1860 by the Tai ping rebels. 
The story of its siege and capture is a long 
one, but through the skill and bravery of 
the young engineer and general it came 
about that the Tai-ping ‘Wangs’ or 
‘* Kings’? were ready to surrender. To 
save appearances Gordon was to make an 
assault. Gordon had stipulated that the 
rebel Wangs should have mercy, and Li had 
assented, and on the night of Sept. 30 the 
city was surrendered. 

Gordon, with that hatred of bloodshed 
that is in every true general’s, not to say 
Christian’s, heart, rejoiced that the Wangs 
were to be spared, and that the too custom- 
ary Chinese butchery would be avoided. 
The city had been taken. Gordon was at 
ease, and the surrendered Wangs were taken 
to the headquarters of the governor. But 
what was the young Christian general's 
horror when he heard rumors of treachery 
and bloodshed. His own blood was kin- 
dled. He hurried out and crossing a canal, 
as he himself relates, he ‘‘ found six bodies 
and recognized Nar-Wang’s head. The 
hands and bodies were gashed in a fright- 
ful way and cut down the middle,” 

Gordon burst into tears and then tears 
were changed to uncontrolable indignation. 
It was the righteous indignation of the 
young hero heated to fusion. Though in 
the army he had never borne a weapon, but 
had gone about in the thick of the battle 
with but a little cane which the natives had 
learned to call ‘‘ General Gordon’s wand of 
victory,’”’ he armed himself with a revolver 
and started under the terrible impulse to re- 
venge on the treacherous governor himself 
the lives of these murdered kings. 

‘* But,” says Archibald Forbes, ‘‘ Li had 
come to realize what manner of man Gor- 
don in his wrath could be and had escaped 
into town. Gordon pursued him, but the 
governor got into hiding and remained 
there. Gordon had ordered out his troops 
to assist in the search, but finding that vain 
he led them to camp, telling his officers 
that no British officer could serve longer 
under Governor Li.’’ 

We know not what went through the 
mind of the great and wily Chinaman as he 
stood before the beautiful sarcophagus of 
General Gordon in St. Paui’s in London not 
long ago. No doubt the heathen viceroy 
has learned much of the milder forms of 
more civilized warfare since those compara- 
tively early days. We cannot believe he 
harbored any ill against the great general. 
On the contrary, we know that he sincerely 
revered the memory of this Christian states- 
man warrior; and his soul must be made 
better by the memory. And Gordon cer- 
tainly, after the first threatened outburst of 
his passion, bore no ill will toward the great 
Chinaman. 

Li received the yellow jacket from this 
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victory of General Gordon at Soochow, a 
large part of the glory of which he took to 
himself. Gordon, however, refused a gift 
of $17,500 tendered him by the grateful 
emperor, owing, as he said in a respectful 
letter to the emperor, ‘‘ to the circumstance 
which occurred since the capture of Soo- 
chow.’’ ‘*I leave China as poor as when I 
entered it’? were his modest werds. The 
emperor, however, before his departure in- 
vested him with the title Ti Tu, which gave 
him the highest rank in the Chinese army. 

Li remained in power and the great gen- 
eral returned with honor to England, there, 
for atime, in peace to render those acts of 
love and kindness to all, and especially the 
poor about him, which marked the gentle 
Christian heart of the noble soldier though 
he had feared not to face the enemy or, if 
need be, at the peril of his life, wreak in- 
dignant vengeance on the head of a treacher- 
ous prince, while yet ‘* the sun had not gone 
down upon his wrath.” 


A REVIEW LESSON. 


BY REV. A. W. HITCHCOCK, NEWBURYPORT. 











Our Sunday school recently completed the 
third quarter in a series on the life of Christ 
with a review conducted by the pastor. The 
period covered extends from Peter’s formula- 
tion of the Messianic confession in northern 
Galilee to the quiet days in Bethany preced- 
ing Passion Week. Many of the lessons took 
up special parables and miracles, and did not 
present an easy field for an ordinary review. 
So a new plan was tried. 

A young art student was ready to help with 
pencil and brush, and produced a creditable 
outline map of Palestine about eight feet long 
by five feet wide on smooth wrapping paper. 
The divisions were marked out and the four 
districts named. Cities and towns were lo- 
cated, but not named. Jerusalem and Sama- 
ria were ringed as capital cities. Bethlehem 
was marked with a star, Cana with a wine 
jar and each of the three homes where Jesus 
lived—Nazareth, Capernaum and his friends’ 
home in Bethany—was marked with the pic- 
ture of a house. This map was backed with 
eighth-inch pine, a small brad was driven to 
stand out at each city or town and the map 
thus prepared was hung where all the school 
could see it. Then the pastor, having a ball 
of red twine, began to question the school 
about the lessons to be reviewed, beginning 
with the place where Jesus resided at the 
time of the first lesson. Fastening the twine 
at Capernaum he continued his questions, 
and as a new locality was named he drew 
the twine to the brad standing there, tracing 
the journey of our Lord through Pheenicia, 
Cesarea Philippi, the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion and the varied experiences in Perea, 
Jerusalem, Bethany, Ephraim and the vil- 
lages of Samaria. 

As the route was marked, events were 
called out and fastened in memory to the 
various places in which they occurred until 
the lessons were well covered and the map 
also. The red cord marked a network of 
travel back and forth, ever converging toward 
Jerusalem from that day when Peter said, 
“Thou art the Christ.’”” The map itself at 
conclusion of the lesson preached a striking 
sermon on the life that sought so faithfully 
to lead and gather men when they would not 
be led. It was also suggested that the path 
he trod must be the pathway of every fol- 
lower, in duty setting his face like a flint, 
even if it were to go to enemies and suffering 
and shame. 

The idea of symbols for names of many 
localities can be extended all over Palestine, 
and the colored cord that follows all the jour- 
ney of the life of Christ that we can trace will 
be even more strikingly picturesque and in- 
terpretative. 
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A WORD ABOUT THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LESSONS. 


BY REY. F. N. PELOUBET, D. D. 





One morning at Chautauqua I heard an aged 
Methodist minister ‘‘ who had a brilliant fu- 
ture behind him” discourse on Calvin and 
Calvinism. It was a fearful picture. The 
next morning Dr. Hodge of Princeton, who 
spells Calvinism with a very large C, began 
his lecture by saying, ‘‘ If what the speaker 
yesterday described as Calvinism is Calvinism, 
then I am not a Calvinist.”’ So I am inclined 
to say that if what has been repeated many 
times of late as a characterization of the In- 
ternational Lesson system is a true picture, 
then I have not been teaching the Interna- 
tional Lessons these past years. 

We have no word to say against any other 
system, but the International system is taking 
its part in the onward movement and at the 
front. It is nota back number. It is not like 
Sancho Panza asleep on his donkey saddle, 
which the robbers propped up on four sticks 
and drove the donkey away. It is continu- 
ally making an ‘advanced step,’ and adapt- 
ing to itself everything good that is gained in 
experiments in every part of the world. The 
greatest improvement is in the spread of bet- 
ter methods of teaching. There can be no real 
progress that does not retain the good things 
already attained. Unless uniformity, at least 
in the main school, be retained, then any step 
that leaves that out is a step backwards and 
not forwards—back wards to where the schools 
were, a8 we well remember, twenty-five years 
ago. Weare “ heirs of all the ages ”’; let us not 
give up a portion of our inheritance. 

That bright phrase, “ hop, skip and jump,” 
has been applied to the International system 
so many times that one would imagine that 
some system had been discovered by which 
the whole Bible could be studied in three or 
four years and nothing be skipped. The fact 
is that the expression, while it may describe 
the method of some teachers, does not apply 
to the International system as it is intended 
to be used. Every wise teacher glances at 
all the intervening portions, stopping longer 
on the more important events, and gaining a 
comprehensive view of the whole Bible his- 
tory. Itis a continuous story. 

Again, the International system is a graded 
system. There is no possible way of going 
through the Old Testament history, or through 
the life of Christ, in a few years without in 
the main having the same passages for study, 
(unless it be a swifter course for the youngest 
scholars.) But every great truth and event 
has many sides, adapted to various ages and 
classes. For instance, God and creation are 
not yet fully understood by the wisest men, 
and yet there are practical truths concerning 
them which interest and help the very young- 
est child. The system is one of graded helps, 
but it is as really graded as the studies in our 
day schools, which take up the same countries 
in geography and the same numbers in arith- 
metic in many grades of the schools, but use 
them ina different way in the different grades. 

So also the International] system is a system 
of Bible study, with the emphasis on Bible, and 
of Bible study, with the emphasis on study. 
Never was there so much study as now, and 
never greater need of more study. The les- 
sons are of wide-reaching imterest to all 
classes. They touch upon questions which 
are stirring the thought of men all over the 
world. It is a splendid opportunity for teach- 
ers’ meetings and normal classes in every 
church and community. 

The earnest discussion of these various 
plans, the efforts to measure results, the 
search after better things are signs of life. 
I was dining the other day with some educa- 
tors, when the president of a prominent col- 
lege near me made the severest criticisms on 
many of the present methods and tendencies 
in college education. Any one whose ears 
are open can hear the sharpest condemna- 
tion of various things in our common schools. 
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The Sunday schools are not the only schools 
under the fire of the critics. Everywhere 
there is movement, there are experiments, 
criticisms, a cry for better things. They 
should not diseourage but encourage us. 


FROM THE HAWKEYE STATE. 


The political campaign has just begun so 
far a8 mass meetings are concerned, though 
earnest discussions have been going on for 
months on the street corners and in the har- 
vest fields. The free silver idea has not pre- 
vailed in Iowa to the extent that it has in 
many otber Western States. True, the move- 
ment has a Jarge following, but to all appear- 
ances it is already waning. Election day may 
reveal a different result, but we think not. 
The bulk of the Democratic party will sup- 
port Mr. Bryan. So will a small element of 
the Republican party. Some acute observers 
calculate that one-fourth of the Democratic 
party will refuse to support the party nom- 
inee. A considerable portion of this element 
will vote for Mr. McKinley, while others will 
cast their vote for the gold standard Demo- 
crat. A considerable number of the Demo- 
cratic leaders have taken the stump for Mc- 
Kinley. The normal vote of the State on 
national issues is about 225,000 Republican, 
175,000 Democratic, 30,000 Populist and from 
6,000 to 10,000 Prohibition. The old party 
lines will have less influence in directing the 
vote this fall than ever before. 

The crops are abundant this season, but the 
farmers feel that they have reason for com- 
plaint in the low prices. The price of corn is 
only about fifteen cents, oats from ten to thir- 
teen cents and hay sells for $5.00 a ton. Still 
many see that all prices are relatively low. 
Recently a laboring man worked two days on 
a farm and got $2.00 as compensation. The 
pay seemed small. When he came to spend 
the money for family supplies he remarked, 
‘*T never saw a time when $2.00 would buy so 
much.’’ Many long for the good old times of 
the past when farm products brought a big 
price. Some of these same persons forget that 
in this region they used to pay $1.25 a gallon 
for kerosene, forty cents a yard for calico and 
could buy only three pounds of sugar for $1.00. 

The normal rainfall during the summer has 
done much to brighten the prospects for tie 
future. One serious result of the long con- 
tinued drought is the killing of thousands of 
trees in all parts of the State. The hard ma- 
ple has been planted in all our towns and 
our soil has seemed specially fitted for its 
growth. It is our most attractive shade tree 
and is the pride of all our villages. It is a 
cause of regret that it has yielded to the long 
dry spell and is dying in all parts of the 
State. The forest trees are also dying in 
large numbers, particularly the black oak. It 
is hoped that the increased moisture will save 
the rest of the trees. 

Dr. W. M. Brooks retires from the presi- 
dency of Tabor College after a generation of 
faithful service. No one stands higher in the 
estimation of the people. He has been a great 
power, not only in Tabor College, but also 
among the educational and religious forces 
of the State. As president emeritus he will 
continue to use his great personal influence 
to promote the interests of that noble insti- 
tution of learning. Rev. R. C. Hughes, who 
has served efficiently as vice-president for 
some years, has been promoted to the presi- 
dency and enters upon his work with great 
promise of success. Ww. W. G. 








tev. Dr. W. E. Griffis of Ithaca has been 
elected a member of the Netherland Society 
of Letters, Leyden. Here is a prophet hon- 
ored abroad and at home too. 
ee eee ee 


The knowledges that you adjoin to memory 
do not fill out the man unless you reach in his 
own mind the faculty that generates thought. 
—Julia Ward Howe. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
THE SURPRISES OF A MISSION TOUR. 


BY ABBIE Bb, CHILD. 





‘What are your impressions of the missien- 
ary work now that you have actually seen 
it?’’ This question, oftenest asked of one 
who has visited mission fields, is not as easily 
answered as might be supposed. Impres- 
sions, especially among the strange surround- 
ings in Oriental lands, are elusive things, 
formed today only to be displaced by contra- 
dictory ones tomorrow. Even those who are 
so warmly taken into the hearts and homes of 
missionaries, as we were, must have the feel- 
ing of looking on from the outside, which 
warns one to be careful lest false impressions 
be given to the public. A few of these out- 
side impressions may be of interest to the 
readers of The Congregationalist; perhaps we 
ought to call them the deepening and expan- 
sion of those previously formed rather than 
positively new. 

In the first place, we thought we had some 
knowledge of tbe isolation of our workers, 
but at our very first visit outside of Bombay 
we found that we had little idea of it. We 
were at Satara one evening sitting on the 
veranda of Mr. Bruce’s bungalow, hearing 
about his ‘‘ parish ’ of a million and a half of 
people to be cared for by’ three persons, a 
father and mother and daughter. When we 
heard how every inch of ground had been 
gained through long and tedious battle, when 
we thought that this had been going on for 
years by just these three without human aid 
or sympathy or companionship, we involun- 
tarily exclaimed, ‘‘ How do you bear this iso- 
lation?”’ ‘* You notice it do you?” was the 
simple reply with tears in the voice—we could 
not see the eyes—then brightly, ‘‘ But we have 
our compensations. There are great compen- 
sations.”” This impression was not lessened 
the next day when we went to the sacred vil- 
lage with its thirty-two temples. As we 
stood under a tree swarming with hundreds 
of ‘‘sacred’’ monkeys leaping from bough to 
bough and chattering ceaselessly, as we 
watched Mrs. and Miss Bruce tell the gospel 
story for the first time to a little gathering of 
women, as we saw the vacant, bewildered, un- 
responsive faces and felt how much more the 
tree and the monkeys appealed to them than 
the beautiful gospel story, the words “ What 
are these among so many?” took on a new 
meaning. 

The same day we went on to Wai, where two 
ladies, Mrs. Sibley and Miss Gordon, are work- 
ing alone in a bigoted Brahman city with an 
outside parish of 30,000 souls. Imagine for an 
instant what it must be never to see a white 
face except an occasional visitor from outside, 
never to make or receive a friendly call from 
one of their own race, never to go to a lecture, 
a concert or an inspiring religious gathering— 
not an elevating influence of any kind, nothing 
but benumbing, depressing, vitiating heathen- 
ism everywhere, in the very air they breathe. 
In our Marathi Mission there are five of these 
isolated stations with only one family at work 
and the same number in the Madura Mission. 
Surely that young mother is very wise who 
for her own sake, her children’s, and the 
work’s sake makes it a duty to go into 
Ahmednagar once a month for the sight of 
friendly white faces and the refreshment of 
social intercourse. 

In the second place, we thought we knew 
something of the uncomfortable surroundings 
of our missionaries, but we were not prepared 
to find, for instance, that our missionaries in 
the city of Foochow have positively no place 
to go for a walk outside their premises except 
through the narrow, filthy streets of a Chinese 
city, with heaps of rubbish or the slime-cov- 
ered pavement under their feet, with the vile 
smell of the otfal pails which the field women 
carry, and the odors of burning fat and cook- 
ing garlic in the street restaurants on every 
corner; where their ears are filled with the 
most unearthly jargon in the world, and the 
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shrieks of the chair coolies, which warn one 
to flatten one’s self up against a stone wall or 
to dodge behind a protruding sign or a large 
basket of ill-smelling fish to allow a manda- 
rin’s chair to go by; where one cannot stop 
for an instant without being surrounded with 
a crowd of curious, chattering, jeering men and 
boys, whose rags and filth are highly suggest- 
ive of cholera, smallpox or leprosy. After 
two miles of this our friends can reach the 
foreign community, where there are clean 
streets and attractive houses and gardens, but 
by that time the desire for exercise somewhat 
cools. We all admire the “ slum sisters ’’ of 
the Salvation Army who spend their lives in 
the dark places of our American cities, but is 
there one of them who cannot in five or'ten 
minutes find a clean street, a bit of green and 
a sight of cultivated Christian faces ? 

Another element in mission work which we 
had not appreciated is the constant suspicion 
of motives. It is certainly most trying that 
the first thought when a man or woman ex- 
presses an interest in Christianity must be, 
‘* Is he honest or is he looking for some selfish 
gain?”’ till the missionary cries out in despair, 
‘Ts there any one in this heathen land that I 
can trust?’’ The story is told of a Presbyte- 
rian missionary in Amoy who, some years 
ago, after long and patient effort, had secured 
the just punishment of some men who had 
made a causeless assault on one of his church 
members. As a consequence his name went 
abroad as one who had power with the offti- 
cials. A few days afterward he received a 
letter from a wealthy Chinese offering him a 
thousand taels if he would baptize him. So 
astounding a proposition certainly required 
investigation, when it was found that the 
man was in trouble with the officials on ac- 
count of a very questionable transaction in 
salt mines, and he thought if he could only be 
baptized as a Christian not only would his 
reputation for honesty be established but he 
would be powerfully defended by the redoubt- 
able foreigner. 

We were also surprised at the extent to 
which some of the converts just out of hea- 
thenism, true-hearted Christians though they 
are, must be held upon their feet by main 
force to keep them in the narrow way. It 
was a delight but not a surprise to see a shrine 
in a Chinese house dismantled of its idols and 
to find in their place the Lord’s Prayer, Apos- 
tles’ Creed and Ten Commandments, to see 
instead of the ‘ good luck ’’ mottoes opposite 
the entrance,‘ There is no God but the one true 
God,” “If you will read the Bible and obey 
it you will find happiness.’’ But we were not 
prepared to hear it was difficult to keep the 
people from worshiping them as miraculous 
charms. It isin the second and third genera- 
tion of Christians that one sees the grandest 
results of missions. It was good to be intro- 
duced to a fine-appearing young man in Bom- 
bay and to have Mr. Hume say, ‘“‘ This young 
man knows no more about heathenism than 
my boys do’’; to see the son of Ram Krishna- 
punt in Ahmednagar, the leader of a new 
church enterprise in the city, a lawyer of high 
repute on week days and a preacher on Sun- 
day until money can be secured to pay a 
pastor; to meet the sons of Helper Meng in 
China, and many other bright, intelligent, 
consecrated men and women. Any one of 
these would give a most emphatic answer to 
one who still asks the question, ‘‘ Do missions 
pay 7 ” 

As for Japan it was a constant surprise. 
Going there as we did from conservative 
China, with its few miles of railways in its 
immense territory, with so little mail system, 
even for the imperial city of Peking, that our 
missionaries, to make sure that we should re- 
ceive their letters at a specified time, sent 
them by special messenger, the contrast was 
very great. We found ourselves continually 
asking, How did these Japanese know how 
to do this? Where did they learn to do that? 
Trolley cars whizzing through the streets of 
Kyoto, the city of temples, electric lights 
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glaring amid the dim picturesque Japanese 
lanterns and even shining out from the fore- 
head of an immense bronze Daibutz, tall 
factory chimneys towering in the midst of the 
low wooden and paper houses of the people— 
indeed, all the modern inventions seem as 
much domesticated there as in Chicago or 
New York. 

One impression, not new, but burned into 
our souls with a new force, has haunted us 
night and day since our return. We realize 
as never before that the church of Christ has 
entered upon a tremendous undertaking in 
the evangelization of the world; that with 
only a small fraction of the church at work 
upon it, as now, it will not be accomplished 
for ages, ifever. Halting, faltering, retrench- 
ing, blighting the budding work in hundreds 
of places fur lack of workers, constant bitter 
hampering of the workers for want of means, 
will never lead to victory. Thechurch, under 
its unconquerable Leader, undoubtedly has 
the power to do it ‘‘in this generation,” but 
it must move with unbroken ranks, it must 
move speedily, prayerfully, resistlessly. 
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PRAYER MEETING. 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 





Topic, Sept. 27-Oct.3. Lessons from David’s 
Life and Words. 2 Sam, 22: 1-22. 

David in the Old Testament and Peter in 
the New come close to us because they are 
such absolutely human characters. Their na- 
tures were a mixture of good and evil. They 
were both ardent and impulsive, and both 
had to spend a long time in the school of dis- 
cipline before they were ready to graduate. 
Perhaps David is even more representative 
a type than Christ’s leading apostle, because 
David’s life moved through a multitude of 
diverse conditions. He was both poor and 
rich, popular and persecuted, successful and 
disappointed. He knew the simple cares and 
joys of a shepherd’s life; he knew, also, the 
fashionable and artificial life of kings’ courts. 

In all these different circumstances God 
was ordering and developing David’s life. 
He had a use for him here at one time and 
there at another. And the divine program 
included disappointment, trials and defeats, 
as well as glory and honor. The loss of his 
cherished friend, Jonathan, the ingratitude 
and sin of his son, Absalom, the thwarting of 
his purpose to build a temple to God’s praise 
—these must have been very bitter drops in 
David’s cup, yet only thus could God have 
his perfect way with this headstrong and am- 
bitious man. And out of these hard experi- 
ences came the sense of God’s leadership and 
love that gave birth to those Psalms that have 
been the reservoir of spiritual strength for all 
the ages. ‘‘Take me, make me,” prayed a 
man desirous of serving God and his genera- 
tion, but not until he was willing to pray, 
‘take me, break me, make me,” was he able 
to do his best work for the world 

All this time David was a child of God and 
was living the life of faith and desire after 
righteousness. He stumbled and fell, to be 
sure, over and over again. But there was in 
him that longing after God and after worth of 
character which made even his slips and mis- 
takes stepping-stones to higher things. The 
life which has once been given to God in en- 
tire sincerity moves on toward him. it is a 
great thing to be a Christian, not because we 
attain perfection at a bound, but because we 
are in the struggle after it. If the grace of 
God means anything to us weak and erring 
mortals it means just this, that we have been 
brought within reach of influences by which, 
if we yield to them continually, we shall be 
led into ever enlarging peace and joy and vic- 
tory. King David himself and King David’s 
greater and entirely blameless Son bid us 
never despair of ourselves. 

a llth ici 

The ark is a guest that always pays well for 

its entertainment.—Philip I-nry. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


Paciric GRovE, CAL. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I like to read the letters 
in the corner very much. I am taking my 
vacation down on the coast and I watch the 
folks in bathing every day. I have a little 
brother five years old, and we have fine times 
together. My brother was born the day I was 
three years old. I had a great-great-grand- 
father, named Thomas Harris, who was born 
in 1695 and died in 1801, so that he lived in 
three centuries. Ray 8S. 

With such an ancestor as that Ray would 
better try and live in three centuries too. 
Please reckon up how old he will be if he 
succeeds? In contrast to his vacation on 
the Western coast I will tell you a little of 
my week’s outing on the Eastern, although 
there is nothing very remarkable to tell. 
I watched the folks in bathing too—but 
the water was much colder than in the 
mild Pacific. I did not have any five years- 
old brother with me, but I found other 
children of all ages, from 
a year and a half to three 
scores and a half. On 
the beach, you know, we 
are all children! 

Once or twice a day 
some of us had to go for 
water, for although there 
was an ocean of water 
close at our feet—some- 
times covering our feet, 
as the year and a half 
boy suddenly found to 
his surprise one day—it 
was not fit to drink. To 
the well, locked up in a 
little house, a half mile 
away, we hauled our cans 
in a little cart which we 
found in the barn belong- 
ing to our cottage. Some 
times Master 1 1-2 sat in 
the cart and drove. But 
if the ocean did not 
furnish us drinking 
water, it supplied us 
with food, and to get 
that we rode a mile or 
so down the beach—on 
our wheels—to ‘‘ the fish-houses,’’ returning 
after a chat with the fishermen with a 
couple of hake or haddock or cod tied to 
our handle-bars. 

One day I rode off to a neighboring town 
—the roads near the beach all seemed to be 
hard and fairly level—and had a nice call 
upon three boys at a farmhouse, the young- 
est of whom was celebrating with frosted 
and lettered cake his tenth birthday. The 
others were taking the skin off a fine wood- 
chuck they had caught the night before in 
a fox-trap. (Country boys do have some fun 
you boys in the city do not!) On Sunday I 
went as many miles in the otber direction 
to attend church. It was called the ‘ Line 
Church,’’ because it was situated on the 
line between two towns. But, alas, while 
we were in the Sunday school it began to 
rain—you know one cannot carry an um- 
brella on a bicyele! But it turned out well, 
for I was invited to a house near by to dine 
and wait until the shower was over, and 
there I found two of the nicest boys, of 
proper Corner age. 

Another day I went—a little way beyond 
the well-house on the opposite side of the 
road—to the alleged grave of Thorvald, the 
Norseman explorer of A. D. 1002. It is 
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simply a rock in the field, on which are 


seen rude marks, thought by some anti- 
quaries to have been cut by Thorvald’s 
companions in compliance with his request, 
when wounded by an Indian arrow, that 
they should set crosses at his head and feet. 
I talked with some intelligent boys on the 
beach, who of course had studied about 
Eric the Red, Leif the Lucky (Thorvald’s 
brother) and other Norsemen, and promised 
them I would tell them where they sould 
find fuller account of those ancient voy- 
ages. It is in Higginson’s Book of Ameri- 
can Explorers (Lee & Shepard, Boston), 
and I think the part about the Northmen 
and Columbus can be bought separately for 
fifteen cents. A few miles away, out at sea, 
we could see also the isles discovered by 
Capt. John Smith when New England was 
North Virginia. 

A much more modern relic of northern 
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WRECK OF THE GLENDON AT HAMPTON BEACH. 


navigation lies on the beach, and a Water- 
town boy who was stopping near took me 
to it. It is the wreck of a large, three- 
masted schooner, belonging to New Bruns- 
wick, which got off her course in a thick 
snowstorm last winter and ran on a ledge 
in the bay. The sailors took to the rigging 
and for a time were in great danger, but 
at length a life-saving crew arrived from a 
station a few miles away with their appa- 
ratus. Four times a life line was shot be. 
fore it could be secured by the benumbed 
and bewildered sailors on board. At last 
they were all hauled safely ashore. The 
cut kindly loaned me by the News Letter 
shows how the wreck looked at the time. 
Afterwards it drifted on the rocks nearer 
shore and the stern and mizzenmast were 
entirely carried away. The vessel was sold 
for a trifle and is now used as a restaurant 
for curiosity-seekers! On a long, strong 
line fastened at the masthead and reaching 
down nearly to the deck many boys swing 
far out over the water and at full tide 
drop into the sea. Others are content with 
climbing up the rigging or jumping down 
into the hold, now partly filled with sand. 

I have not mentioned the name or local 
ity of the beach, but perhaps you can guess 
by reading the life of Captain Smith or 


Whittier’s poem on The Wreck of River- 
mouth, which was close by. [I am sorry 
to give you away, Mr. M., but I had, of 
course, to put the proper label under the 


cut!—D. F.] My m DD 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 

Curiosities of Water. Some of them were 
mentioned in a paragraph in this column two 
weeks ago, but not the one referred to in this 
week’s Corner. Why is the ocean salt? It 
is very inconvenient, sometimes very distress- 
ful, that travelers on the sea cannot satisfy 
their thirst by dipping from the ocean around 
them— 

Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 

Why would it not have been better if the 
ocean had been made of water good to drink? 
What advantages offset this disadvantage? 
If I were in school as you 
are I would think up and 
,read up the whole matter, 
and write a composition 
on The Saltiness of the 
Sea. Do not forget to ex- 
plain why the Great Salt 
Lake in Utah is not fresh 
like other American lakes. 

Water for the Children. I 
think of six ways in which 
water—in its different 
forms—is a special source 
of interest and pleasure 
to children. (What are 
they?) A seventh use is 
that recommended by the 
following lines, composed, 
typewritten and handed to 
me by a blind girl: 








The bluebirds drink the gentle 
showers, 

The honey-bees the dew ; 

The mountain stream that 
cheers the flowers 

Is God’s best drink for you. 

Aquariums. Since writ- 

ing the above, I have 

chanced to take up an Eng- 

lish magazine containing 

a very interesting account 

of the way for boys to 

make an aquarium. That 

is a use of water forinterest and pleasure which 

[had not thought of. It has full directions for 


‘making the tank, and for preparing the sand, 


shingle and rocks for it. The aquwz is salt, not 
fresh, and to accommodate boys who do not 
live near the sea it refers to a preparation of 
‘“ Aquarium Sea-salt,’ in the English trade. 
Are any of our members practically interested 
in aquariums? 

Gold in the Sea. And now I have a second 
postscript to fill the Foreman’s order for an- 
other paragraph, for I have just read a re- 
markable article in the Boston Transcript as- 
serting that the ocean contains a certain per- 
centage of gold—about four cents worth toa 
ton of water. The only trouble is to discover 
some economical process of separating the 
‘‘vellow metal’’ from the briny fluid. It is 
estimated that there is $120,000,000,000 000,000 
worth of gold in all the seas. Yes, but there 
are probably 100,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 fish 
in the ocean; at fifteen cents each (the price 
at the “‘ fish-houses’’), how much would they 
be worth—but you would have to catch the 


fish first! _ HN. Wy 


The endowment fund for Whitman Col- 
lege bas climbed to $115,000. 








Mr. E. S. Woodcock has accepted the 
principalship of the Eells Academy of Col- 
ville, Wn. 
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If any of our denominational benevolent 
societies bears upon its face the purpose of 
its existence it is the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society. Some time 
ago a friend wrote the secretary, Rev. G. M. 





GEORGE M. BOYNTON, 
Secretary. 


Boynton, D. D., inquiring why another name 
could not be given the organization that 
would be “just as pious and twice as 
handy’’; to which remark the ready secre- 
tary responded that he would give one hun- 
dred dollars if his genial critic would suggest 
a better and more appropriate caption than 
its present one. The offer was never ac- 
cepted, and indeed if it be desirable that 
the exact object for which an organization 
exists should stand forth in the name by 
which it is known, then this society could 
not improve its title. The only justification 
for its being is the fact that it undertakes to 
plant and nourish Congregational Sunday 
schools and to supply them with a proper 
equipment and the denomination at large 
with a special kind of literature. 

Like all our societies, this one has under- 
gone a process of evolution whereby it has 
come to a more definite consciousness of its 
particular end in life. It has become the 





M C. HAZARD. 
Editor. 


residuary legatee of the traditions and 
Special functions of several preliminary 
organizations, and since the year 1883 has 
found the basis upon which it can best con- 
duct its activities, as well as the field and 
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The Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society. 


A Sketch of Administrative Methods and of the Official Routine. 


scope of their exercise. A minute story of 
this process of development is written fully 
in pamphlets and reports that are easily 
accessible, and is not germane to the present 
article, the chief design of which is to set 
forth present conditions and methods, and 
to throw upon the screen a silhouette or 
two of the persons most concerned in the 
practical management of the society. 

Suffice it, in passing, however, to say that 
the Sunday school missionary and publish- 
ing work of the denomination is now con- 
joined in one society, first of all because 
historically it has been found that their 
separation or the intrusting of the missior- 
ary activity to any other kindred organiza- 
tion has not accrued to the advantage of the 
work; in the next place, from the point of 
view of both philosophy and common sense, 
the two aims belong together. It is just as 
important to take care of the child as it is 
to bring it into the world. It is just as 
necessary to give a Sunday school the right 
kind of diet as it is to make one more 
numerical addition to the figures that repre- 
sent the denomination’s investment in such 
schools, 

Few people realize how interesting a 





C H CASE, CHICAGO, 
Chairman Committee of Intervor. 


thing it is to get at a benevolent society 
from the inside; tosubstitute, for a moment, 
in the place of the big, and often altogether 
too vague, capital letters by which it is 
known to the world, the living personalities 
who are contributing day by day of their 
vital forces to the propelling of the machin- 
ery and the enrichment and enlargement of 
the society in its various departments. As 
respects the C. S. S. and P. Society, now 
under consideration, the average man pos 
sesses at the best only stray bits of in- 
formation regarding it. If he be a Bosto. 
nian or a frequent visitor to the capital of 
New England he knows, and perhaps fre- 
quents, the well-lighted and attractive book- 
store occupying most of the first story of 
the Congregational House. If his home is 
in Chicago he has perhaps learned that 
at 175 Wabash Avenue is a first-class book- 
store with the word Congregational upon 
its door-posts. The average Sunday school 
child throughout the country, fingering his 
quarterly week by week, casts maybe a 
passing glance at the imprint which shows 
whence the periodical emanates. The aver- 
age church attendant is aware that about 
once in so often comes the stated appeal 
for funds wherewith to carry forward the 
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missionary work of the society. ‘The out. 
side public looks upon it as one of several 
denominational organizations of the same 
sort. 

We see the perfected product in a lesson 
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KEK, LAWRENCE BARNARD. 


Treasurer. 


leaf or quarterly packed with the latest 
learning and the freshest and most suggest- 
ive side lights and comments, or in an at- 
tractive story-book just adapted for the 
Sunday school library, or in a thoughtful 
theological volume such as every pastor im- 
mediately wants to own. We hear of five 
or six hundred schools added annually to 
the thousands already existing, of the 
springing annually from these of more than 
sixty Congregational churches, but we must 
go behind the finished product and the row 
of dry figures adequately to comprehend 
how much of patient toil, and wise super- 
vision, of constant journeying over plains 
and through forests, and hand to hand labor 
with all sorts of men and women is essen- 
tial to the attainment of the gratifying re- 
sults, 

The bare basal facts relating to the in- 
ternal administration are these: The so- 
ciety’s headquarters are in Boston, from 
which point the missionary work is super- 
intended and where all the literature is 
published, but Chicago has become an im- 
portant center of redistributioa and thither 
are sent most of the orders from Western 





W. F WHITTEMORE 


Business Manager. 


States. It is important to keep this fact in 
mind, though this article will naturally have 
most to do with the Boston headquarters. 
Spare an hour, then, for a visit to the 
pookstores in Boston or Chicago, as may 
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best suit your convenience. Look over the 
well-stocked shelves where denominational 
literature is kept well at the front, but 
where also no embargo is placed upon any 
good literature emanating from the other 







yes 
a elle 


W. A. 
Field Secretary. 


DUNCAN, 


publishing bouses of America and Kogland, 
the constant effort being to supply the best 
modern religious and theological works and 
to make them available at as little outlay 
as possible to Congregational ministers and 
laymen. 

At the headquarters in Boston Mr. George 
P. Smith for many years held the position 
of Boston agent. He died in July after 
fifty years in the service of the society 
This article will not be long in type when 
Mr. Smith’s successor, Mr. J. H. Tewks 
bury, will be installed in his place, coming 
with a special equipment for his work 
derived from a long familiarity with the 
business of the society both in its Boston 
and Chicago oflices. Close by the agent’s 
desk are the book-keepers, who are busy 
day in and day out attending to the various 
and often complicated accounts of the society 
in all its branches, while a force of clerks 
and shipping agents is kept constantly at 
work along the different lines of a well- 
ordered bookstore. 

Three Hights of stairs separate the book: 
store from the rooms at the top of the house 
that serve as headquarters for the mission- 
ary and editorial departments, In the 
good-sized room that occupies the south 
east corner stand in friendly proximity the 
desks of Secretary Boynton and Field 
Secretary Duncan and of Editor Hazard. 
The most striking artistic adornment is the 
crayon portrait of the sainted Asa Bullard, 
who put the best fifty years of his life into 
Sunday school work and the whole of a 
heart which was as large as a meeting 
house. Two adjoining rooms are required 
for the other members of the official staff, 
and they, like nearly all the denizens of 
the Congregational House, will rejoice in 
the ampler accommodations that the much 
heralded new building promises to furnish. 

As you take your seat by Dr. Boynton’s 
side you are at the nerve center, so to 
speak, of Congregational Sunday school 
aggressiveness. He maintains a vigilant 
outlook upon the field of the society’s oper- 
ations, which comprises the entire territory 
of the United States. He determines to a 
large extent, in consultation with the proper 
committees, the policy of the society and 
its methods of operation. He has much 
to do with the appointment of superintend- 
ents and missionaries and with the many 
ramifications of their work. This obliges 
him to be in frequent correspondence with 
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the men in the field, and to visit them from 
time to time as well as the different State 
associations and local conferences. His last 
transcontinental trip was, perhaps, a sample 
one. In thirty days he attended no less 
than five State meetings and made thirty 
addresses. But the larger part of the time 
he spends at the Boston office, and his 
force of trained assistants enables him to 
multiply his energies and make his person- 
ality felt all along the skirmish line as well 
as in the older communities and established 
centers, which serve as sub stations. 
Persons of a methodical turn of mind 
would find a joy in examining the system 
of reports and book-keeping whereby the 
society is prepared at any time to render 
an account of its stewardship, to show ex 
actly, in black and white, what it has done 
and is trying to do. Dr. Boynton, it is 
ouly justice to say, is a genius in inventing 
forms and devices by means of which the 
keeping of the accounts and the registra 
tion of statistics are simplified and facili- 
tated. He has turned this talent of bis 
to good account in such useful volumes 
as The Pastor’s Pocket Memorandum and 
the Pilgrim Church and Pastor’s Registers, 
published by the society and in wide use 
among the churches. And as respects the 





MACMILLEN,. 
Superitendent Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. 


Ww. F. 


numerous clerical and mechanical detaiis 
that pertain to the inner affairs of the so 
ciety itself, he will tolerate no cumbersome 
or slipshod methods. Asa result, as thor- 
ough and sensible a system has been 
worked out as apy business house can ex- 
hibit. Once a month each superintendent 
and missionary sends to the missionary 
committee of the society a report. In order 
that it may be seen how minute and de- 
tailed this report is we subjoin its princi- 
pal headings. 


1. Schools organized during the month by super- 
intendent or missionary, or as ? result of his work. 

2. Other schools organized, [This should only in- 
elade schools not previously reported | 

3. Schools reorganized during the month by su- 
perintendent or missionary. [When schools have 
been discontinued two years or longer, the organ- 
ization should be reported under No. 1.} 

4. Schools visited (in addition to those vamed 
under 1, 2, 3). 

%, Pastors and superintendents visited. 

6. Institutes and Sunday s_ hool conventions con- 
ducted or assisted. 

7. Other meetings attended in the interest of the 
society. 

8. Sermons and addresses delivered. Total No. 

9. Other missionary work (not included in 1 to &). 

10. Supplies given away from your stock received 
from the missionary department. 

11. Amounts received for the business department 
in Boston only. 

12, Amount received for the missionary depart- 
ment, including receipts for granted supplies. 

13. Distances traveled. 

14. Statement of account: Salary. 
detail), 


Expenses (in 


Such a report, it will readily be perceived, 
brings before the ofticials in Boston a vivid 
picture of the actual service for the last 
thirty days of every man in the society’s 
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employ, whether he be in distant Oklahoma, 
twenty miles from a railway, or in the 
wheat-fields of Dakota. If the report needs 
explanation, here or there, a letter of kindly 
inquiry is at once sent. Thus the nature, 
size and possibilities of every school planted 
and nourished by the society are kept con- 
stantly in view. Of the five or six hundred 
schools organized yearly, perhaps a hun- 
dred are assigned to as many Sunday schools 
here in the East, and individual connection 
is thus established. A school in Provi- 
dence, for instance, feels itself measurably 
responsible for one in Big Horn, Wyo, not 
only to the extent of providing the twenty- 
tive dollars required to start the school and 
maintain it a year, but perhaps for opening 
a correspondence and tryirg to realize a 
genuine Christian fellowship. 

The society strives to make the new 
schools self supporting just as soon as pos- 
sible. Some reach the state of independ- 
ence in the course of a few months, others 
are on the dependent list for several years. 
Perhaps the average length of the period of 
partial sustentation from without is three 
years, and naturally the process of learning 
to walk alone is made easy by gradual with- 
drawal of the supporting arms. Another 
principle of administration upon which 
emphasis is laid is the desirability of put- 
ting each new school as soon as possible in 
contact with some church or stronger school 
not far away from it with the idea of de- 
veloping a reciprocity of interests ard mu- 
tual good will. Hardly ever does it happen 
that any part of the twenty five dollars re- 
quired to start a school goes for rent or run- 
ning expenses. The grant is used chiefly 
for the furnishing of quarterlies and other 
literary helps. 

The fact that the society has two entirely 
distinct departments has led naturally and 
wisely to the keeping of two distinct bank 
accounts, different banks being utilized as 
places of deposit. Mr. E. Lawrence Bar- 
nard, to be sure, is the sole treasurer of the 
society, but the actual financial transactions 
of the business department are as distinct 
from those of the missionary department as 
would be the business dealings of one firm 
with another. If the missionary depart- 
ment buys literature of the publishing de- 
partment, as it constantly does, it has to 
pay just as good Deacon Jones does who 
sends in his order the first of every January 





F. J. MARSH. 
Superintendent New England. 


for eight senior quarterlies and twelve in- 
termediate ones for his beloved school in 
North Tiverton, N. H. It appears, then, 
that there are about as many careful checks 
on waste, extravagance and dishonesty—if 
such a vice could be thought of in connec- 
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tion with a benevolent society—as could be 
devised, and the result justifies the process. 
The publishing department not only meets 
all its own expenses but is able, each 
year, to turn over to the missionary de- 
partment for pioneer work from three to 
five thousand dollars. 

There are two other men at the Boston 
headquarters who are only second to Dr. 
Boynton in their identification with the 
missionary department, and not second to 
him in their devotion to it. Dr. W. A. 
Duncan gives ten months in the year to 
field work, the other two being spent at 
Chautauqua, where he is numbered among 
the presiding spirits; but Sunday school 
work is the idol of his heart, and if there is 
anything he loves to do it is to present the 
cause to the churches, to consult with the 
superintendents and missionaries, and to 
plan for and lead advances wherever strate- 
gic points encourage an aggressive cam- 
paign. Dr. Duncan’s field is the whole 
country, while Rev. F. J. Marsh confines 
his comings and goings to New England. 
He is getting to be a familiar and, wel- 
come figure at ecclesiastical gatherings, 
large and small. Of the other field workers 
mention should be made of Rev. W. F. Mac- 
millen, whose district is the important 





REV. J. L. KILBON, 
Managing Editor. 


States of Illinois, Ohio and Indiana. And 
of the remainder of the thirty men it is suffi- 
cient to say that they have been selected 
with great care and with the thought of 
their adaptability to their peculiar fields. 
The society has always been more anxious 
concerning the quality of its representatives 
than for their number, and the men now on 
duty stand high in the esteem of the breth- 
ren who know them best. Three of the 
superintendents, Rev. Messrs. Stewart of 
Nebraska, Case of Southern California and 
Pratt of Oklahoma, have been in the harness 
since 1883, about the time of the reorgan- 
ization, effected largely through the instru- 
mentality of Rev. A. E, Dunning, D. D. 

It is only a step or two from Dr. Boyn- 
ton’s desk to that of Dr. Hazard, but the 
transition opens up a new and inviting field 
of investigation. Here, in the person of its 
editor, M. C. Hazard, Ph. D., we are in con- 
tact with the source of that large volume of 
literature which has been and is being put 
forth. First of all comes the series of Sun- 
day school helps. The old-time question- 
book has been entirely supplanted by quar- 
terlies and lesson leaves, and with this sub- 
stitution have come a larger differentiation 
and a vast improvement in the quality of the 
material. We have now three distinct grades 
of the Pilgrim Quarterlies—the Senior, 
the Intermediate and the Junior. Moread- 
vanced still is the Pilgrim Teacher, less de- 
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signed, as its name implies, for pupils than 
for their instructors, while at the opposite 
extreme are the publications issued particu. 
larly for the little people—the Little Pil- 
grim, in which the story of the lesson is 





J. H. TEWKSBURY. 
Agent. 


given in conversational style and in large 
type with illustrations, and the popular Les- 
son Pictures, with the beautiful picture in 
colors accompanying a brief lesson in ques- 
tion and answerform. Dr, Hazard’s supervi- 
sion extends not only to this entire series of 
lesson helps but to all the society’s publi- 
cations. His distinctively original work, 
however, is confined mainly to the Pilgrim 
Teacher and to the exposition and illustra. 
tion of the lessons. The same framework 
is used for all the grades, thus securing a 
unity of general treatment and accustoming 
the pupil who advances from one grade to 
another to a certain desirable similarity in 
the way in which a given lesson is ap- 
proached. The illustration and practical 
application of the lessons naturally varies 
according to the capacity of the scholars. 
Perhaps it might be well to say, as an evi- 
dence of the way they are appreciated, that 
the lesson helps never had so large a circu- 
lation as now, having more than doubled 
within the last decade. 

It falls to Rev. J. L. Kilbon to do the 
exegetical work for all the lesson helps and 
to furnish, besides, the material in the 
Bible Dictionary. He is a graduate of 
Williams College and Hartford Seminary 
and has developed exceptional ability as a 
careful exegete and commentator. 

The primary department in the Pilgrim 
Teacher is under the care of Miss Anna F, 





MISS ANNA F. BURNHAM, 
Associate Editor. 
Burnham, who has given it an exceptional 
worth and an honorable reputation. Miss 
Burnham is also directly responsible for 
most of the work in the junior grades of 
the lesson helps, as well as for the Little 
Pilgrim, which she edits with keen sympa- 
thy for the little people. A correspond- 
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ingly high level of work is sustained by 
Mrs. Alice Mayo Swift, who has charge of 
the kindergarten de partment of the Teacher. 
All the writers on the International Lessons 
are obliged to have their copy ready from 
three to six months in advance, 

The society’s periodical literature in- 
cludes also the Wellspring, which for two 
generations and longer has been a constant 
visitor in many a New England home, and 
has earned a notable reputation as a Sunday 
school periodical replete with a great vari- 
ety of miscellaneous matter useful to young 
people. As it has aged it has brightened 
and broadened, and was never nearer the 
ideal of such a sheet than now, under the 
editorship of Willis Boyd Allen, A gifted 
writer aud the author of several excellent 
stories and a volume or two of poems, Mr. 
Allen is no less skillful as a practical jour- 
nalist. He bas been abroad for most of the 
current year, but returns in October. In 
the meantime Miss Natalie Rice has con- 
ducted the paper so successfully that few 
have realized that its regular editor was 
absent. The Mayflower, started about ten 
years ago, aims to be to childhood what the 
Wellspring is to youth. It has been edited 
from its beginning by Mrs. Julia H. Boyn- 
ton, the wife of the secretary, and there is 





MRS, JULIA H, BOYNTON, 
Editor Mayflower. 


never a dull line in its four prettily adorned 
pages. 

Before leaving the subject of helps and 
special periodical literature, allusion ought 
to be made to the inductive lessons in the 
life of Christ and the history of Israel pre- 
pared in recent years by Dr. Hazard and 
designed for advanced Bible classes, as well 
as for any students or body of students who 
desire work more advanced and somewhat 
more consecutive than the International 
Lessons. 

When it comes to the publication of books 
the denomination exercises a prudent pol- 
icy, recognizing the unwisdom of incurring 
risks and of making such ventures as an 
ordinary publishing concern may be dis- 
posed todo, From fifty to sixty book man- 
uscripts are submitted in the course of a 
year, and in exceptional years, as in 1888, 
when prizes were offered, the number has 
risen to 500. Mr. Kilbon first examines the 
work submitted, and whatever runs the 
gauntlet of his criticism passes next to 
Dr. Hazard, and usually, when his opinion 
is favorable, to Dr. Boynton, and thereafter 
to the publishing committee. The number 
of books published each year varies from 
ten to twenty, seventeen being perhaps a 
fair average. The larger half of these are 
stories, but the list will include now and 
then a theological work, a volume of ser 
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mons, a choice biography like that of Dr. 
Gulick or Dr. Hamlin, or such a work as the 
Mary Lyon Year Book, or Dr. Hazard’s ad- 
mirable compilation of poems, The Tearless 
land. What the society is most constantly 
in search of is first-class books suited to 
the Sunday school library, and there is 
always an eager welcome for a manuscript 
of this sort that can be marked A 1. 

The improvement effected in all branches 
of the society’s activity is nowhere more ap- 
parent than in the quality of its books, which 
have, in late years, been so good that other 
denominations and the trade in general have 
been glad to recognize and make use of 
them. 

The process of putting into type accepted 
manuscripts imposes a task of no slight pre - 
portions upon Dr. Hazard and his coadju- 
tors. Every manuscript must be subjected 
to scrupulous editing, and it is the uniform 
practice to verify all quotations and allu- 
sious, thus forestalling errors. Indeed, tco 
much praise is not likely to be bestowed 
upon the accuracy and trustworthiness of 
all the literature that bears the imprint of 
the society. The original work of the edi- 
tors bears upon its face the stamp of thor- 
ough scholarship, while careful editing and 
painstaking proof reading make it sure that 





WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 
Editor Wellspring. 


work done outside the office will be marked 
by the same qualities; and in this connec- 
tion the services of Miss Annette C. Kemp 
as proof-reader for ten years have been in- 
valuable. For the same period a great reli- 
ance has been placed upon the taste and fer- 
tility of invention of Mr. William F. Whit- 
temore, the business manager. It has fallen 
to him to attend, in the main, to the artistic 
and mechanical matters in connection with 
makivg all the books and periodicals that 
the society sends out, and to him, in large 
measure, is to be credited the notable gain 
in their exterior attractiveness. He hopes 
soon to transfer these and other functions 
of his position to Mr. Tewksbury, inasmuch 
as his connection with the society has al- 
ways been of a temporary nature and in ad- 
dition to his regular vocation. 

The society’s committees render it service 
which is by no means small or perfunctory. 
That on missionary work, composed of 
seven ministers and laymen, meets monthly 
and considers carefully the actualities and 
potentialities of the broad field. The com- 
mittee on publications and that on finance 
also hold stated meetings, and five directors 
living in or about Chicago constitute a com- 
mittee for the Interior, of which C. H. Case 
is chairman, which supervises the business 
operations for the Western house and gives 
valued advice in regard to missionary work 
in the district. The Chicago branch of the 
publishing house has become an important 
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and indispensable institution, and under Mr. 
Tewksbury’s management has developed 
the capacities of its field to an extent fully 
realizing the most sanguine anticipations 
when the branch was established. Under 
Mr. E, Herrick Brown, who will assume, for 
the present at least, the management, it is 
likely to continue its prosperous career, 
These four committees, with other gentle- 
men, constitute a board of directors elected 
in groups of nine for terms of three years’ 
service, 

At the head of the society figures Samuel 
8B Capen, not as a figurehead but as presi- 
dent both in name and fact. His numerous 
and important business interests and his 
devotion to other forms of Christian activity, 
aud to municipal reform and all good 
causes, do not militate at all against his ful- 
tilling to the utmost the duties of his office. 
Ile attends the important committee meet- 
ings and keeps a tight grasp upon details, 
while his enthusiasm, courage and organiz- 
ing ability are felt everywhere. 

Fortunate, certainly, is the society in se- 
curing for its most responsible positions 
the services of able and consecrated men. 
Theirs is no easy calling; their work is con- 
tinuous and exacting. They see on one 
hand broadening and ripening fields, while 
on the other hand they are confronted all 
the time with the problem of securing suf- 
ficient resources wherewith to cultivate 
these fields, They are laboring strenu- 
ously to seeure results commensurate with 
the dignity of the society’s traditions, with 
the demands of a constituency that expects 
large and worthy things and with the ever 
widening area of golden opportunities. 
Perhaps this little sketch may help to make 
the Congregational mind more intelligent 
and the Congregational heart more sympa- 
thetic with regard to a society that seeks 
to find and keep its place in the sisterhood 
of societies, to labor in harmony with them 
and with all Christian organizations and 
to do a work for the children of the coun- 
try which it believes God has given it in 
particular to do. 


~~ — —— 


00-OPERATION IN SUNDAY SOHOOL 
WORK. 


At the recent International Sunday School 
Convention in Boston one of the most sug- 
gestive and pungent papers was that of Rev. 
G. M. Boynton, D. D., on Denominational Co- 
operation. He first justified the existence of 
denominations, showed how aggressive effort 
is best prosecuted on denominational lines, 
and then went on to plead fora real and ef- 
fective working co-operation. We should be 
glad, if space permitted, to publish the ad- 
dress in full, but the portion beneath given 
sets forth its main contention and is particu- 
larly valuable in revealing the catholic spirit 
that animates the policy of our own Sunday 
School Scciety. 


Brethren of all the tribes of Israel, may I 
speak a word for cne of them, not by any 
means the largest, but in this land one of the 
elder brothers and among the first to enter 
upon his inheritance. We do not claim to 
have been altogether guiltless in this maiter 
of substituting competition for co-operation. 
Even among ourselves and in our older cities 
it has sometimes happened that unholy rival- 
ries have sprung up, that the question has 
been, not in what location and by what meth- 
ods can we serve the cause of Christ the best, 
but how can we serve ourselves best and per- 
haps get the better of our brethren. We take 
shame to ourselves so far as we are or have 
been guilty in this matter. 

But we have faced the matter candidly in 
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determining the policy of our aggressive 
Christian work, both in its Sunday school 
and church departments. For the former, so 
far as it is a denominational work, I speak 
officially. It is our determined purpose and 
our open offer to co-operate with all who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ so far as they will let us 
do it in his work; and itis equally our avowed 
policy and purpose not to initiate any compe- 
tition under the pretext of doing the Lord’s 
work with any church which believes that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God. These are the 
instructions under which our Sunday school 
State superintendents and missionaries go 
forth and which they are expected to obey in 
the letter and in the spirit—a spirit of loving 
loyalty to our one Master and to the family in 
Christ which they represent, and of fraternal 
comity and co-operation with all the families 
which are named in him. 

You might expect me here to add that we 
find the same spirit in all the other bodies of 
Christian workers in this broad field. God 
knows how gladly I would say it if I could. 
But we are not here to say pleasant things to 
one another only, but to say the things that 
are true and profitable to be heard. I say it 
in sorrow, we do not find this spirit even in 
the Sunday school missionary work. There is 
one denomination—I name no names and I 
shall name no names—which meets us always 
in the same fraternal spirit. The head of its 
Sunday school work and I are at one in this 
matter, and I have never known of an occa- 
sion of offense on either side. If it were to 
occur and remonstrance did not cause it to 
cease a speedy process of electrocution would. 

But it is not universally true, sorry as we 
are to say it, and that with bodies which are 
largely represented here. They meet us here 
to co-operate in planning together for Chris- 
tian work, but on the older fields and those 
just opening to cultivation they meet us not 
to co-operate but to compete. Shall I give an 
instance or two? A large and growing city 
in the older West; our missionary discovers 
a population of 300 souls separated from the 
main city by a stream, with no Protestant 
service in English. It had grown and no one, 
apparently, not even the good ministers cf 
Christ, each busy in his own field, had noticed 
it. The aid of our own church across the river 
is secured, a place obtained, a school organiz d 
and occasional preaching services provided. 
Within a few weeks, before there had been 
given time for this new plant to take root, 
another closely aftiliated denomination opens 
a school in the next block and makes the work 
begun difticult and finally impossible. Was 
that co-operation, or competition, or comity ? 
Another place much further West, a lumber 
town; our missionary finds it, wins his way to 
the good will and at last assistance of the own 
ers, gathers a school, sends an evangelist, wins 
forty souls to faith in Christ. A church is to 
be constituted, when ano'her denomination 
sends in a preacher to divide the catch and 
make a second and divisive organization both 
of chureh and Sunday school. This effort 1s 
persisted in until it is so evidently rejected 
by the people that it fails. 

I feel no fear of contradiction hers when 
I say that these things ought not so to be: 
that they are a shame and a disgrace to the 
name we bear. I have been within a few 
weeks in the Territory of Oklahoma, where 
a friend of mine in a railroad car heard a 
leading official in an evangelical denomina- 
tion say with emphasis to a minister of his 
own body, ‘‘ Next to the devil, the hare est 
thing we have got to down in this Terri- 
tory is the Congregationalists.”’ 

Now, friends, either we ought not to show 
the hypocrisy of recognizing each other as 
Christian brethren at all, or we ought to rec- 
ognize each other fully and without reserve. 
We may be separated by matters of taste and 
preference and even doctrinal squint, but 
either we are working together or we are not. 
Whichfis it, competition or co-operation? Let 
us adopt a principle and emblazon it on our 
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banners, and march where it leads us. Let us 
be honest. 

If we are working for the building up of 
Christ’s kingdom, let us decide who are with 
us in the purpose and give them room. The 
Western lands are fall of commercial. travel- 
ers. Each is trying to sell to paying custom- 
ers the goods of the house he represents. 
What would the manager of a great commer- 
cial house do if he should find that half a 
dozen drummers were running a competition 
to secure the trade in a single town and leav- 
ing large sections of the country without 
solicitation? I tell you he would miserably 
withdraw those unfaithful servants who were 
trying to beat each other rather than to serve 
him. Wouldn’t you? And wouldn’t it prob- 
ably be found that the wares they were try- 
ing thus to sell were not the genuine goods 
at all? 

Denominations! They are good enough in 
their way. Christ! His is the name which 
is above every name, the only name to glory 
in in all the world. Competition between 
those who bear his name as their common 
denominator! It is a shame to mention it, 
unless it be that 
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AN OHIO DEDICATION. 

The church in Wellington dedicated its new 
house of worship with appropriate services on 
the 13th and 14th of this month. The edifice 
shown in the accompanying half-tone is the 
fifth house occupied by the church in the 
seventy-two years of its history. Of these, 
two have heen destroyed by fire, the last Feb. 
9, 1895. It was a fine brick structure, erected 
at a cost of $25,000 in 1879, one of the first 
houses in Ohio to adopt the style of archi- 
tecture and arrangement now generally recog- 
nized as belonging to the modern church home. 

During the nineteen months since the fire 
the church has occupied the Opera House, all 
its services and work have been well sus- 
tained and its membership shows a slight in- 
crease. The corner stone of the new edifice 
was laid Aug. 18, 1895. The material is brick 
with trimmings of Berea sandstone. It was 
designed by Mr.S. R. Badgley of Cleveland, 
on a model which is illustrated in the Pilgrim 
Church in Cleveland and the new church at 
Sandusky, which is already a favorite in 
northern Ohio. 

The auditorium is in the form of an irreg- 
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nut and the furniture is of polished oak. It 
is heated by steam and lighted by electricity. 
The cost of the house complete, including or- 
gan and furnishings, is about $27,000, of which 
$20,000 were received from the insurance on 
the former house. The stained windows were 
purchased by the Ladies’ Society and the fine 
Steere organ was provided mainly by a Guild 
of the young people, with the substantial aid 
of a few individuals. The service of dedica- 
tion occurred Sunday morning, with a sermon 
by Pres. C. F. Thwing of Western Reserve 
University, and in the evening addresses were 
given by Professor Currier of Oberlin and 
Secretary Fraser of Cleveland. Monday even- 
ing was devoted to the fellowship of the 
churches, with brief addresses by the pastors 
of the other churches in town, which sus- 
pended their Sunday services for the dedica- 
tion, and by Rev. J. R. Nichols of Medina, 
Dr. H. M. Tenney of Oberlin and Rev. S. D. 
Gammell, pastor of the church from 1884 to 
1889, now of Tallmadge, O. The present pas- 
tor, Rev. A. F. Skeele, enters this week upon 
his fourth year of service, and the people are 
looking forward hopefully to the work of the 

coming season. 








honorable compe- 
tition which is 
eager to do its full 
part in the work 
he has left his 
disciples todo. 
Comity, the law of 
kindliness and 
good will, which 
esteems others bet- 
ter than itself and 
rejoices in their 
success for Christ 
as in its own, 
co-operation in all 
good things,within 
all wise and prac- 
ticable limits, in 
all ways which in- 
crease efficiency 
and hasten the 
coming of his king- 
dom—this surely 
is the law of Christ. 

—s “SS 

Notableamong 
the family reun- 
ions of the season 
was that of the Ty- 
ler family, held 
with great enthu- 
siasm in North 
Andover by the 
descendants of the 














original Job Tyler, 
with whose coming 
to Rhode Island the story of the clan in 
America begins. The family has developed 
a number of college professors, of whom 
Moses Coit Tyler of Cornell was made pres- 
ident of the day. A paper on Tyler Biology, 
by the venerable Prof. William 8. Tyler of 
Amherst, was one of the features, thc ugh 
the author himself was unable to be present. 
Other parts in the program were taken by his 
two sons, Prof. John M. Tyler of Amherst and 
Prof. Henry M. Tyler of Smith, and a letter of 
regret was read from Prof. L. G. Tyler of 
William and Mary College, Virginia. This 
family devotion to education may be further 
indicated by recalling that it was Mary Tyler 
who ‘‘had a little lamb,” whose intrusion 
distracted the attention of the schol. rs at the 
school she attended, and by the general suc- 
cess and culture of the descendants and bear- 
ers of the name. 


—$ a 


We talk about the dangerous classes. The 
danger lies in the separation of the classes— 
those who are the salt of the earth keeping 
by themselves instead of coming into contact 
with that which tends to corruption.—A. J. 
Gordon. ‘ 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, WELLINGTON, O, 


ular octagon and has no gallery; the roof is 
supported by eight wooden trusses projecting 
into the room and finished in plaster; these 
meet at the top in an octagon, which is sur- 
mounted by a dome of colored glass. The 
room is decorated in soft colors shading from 
terra cotta, is trimmed with gilt and ivory 
and is abundantly lighted by stained win- 
dows with coloring in close harmony with the 
decoration. The main windows, east and 
south, contain handsome designs of the Good 
Shepherd and Christ Knocking at the Door. 

The floor slopes toward the pulpit, which is 
placed at the inner corner, leaving the entire 
adjoining side for the choir and organ. On 
the other side of the pulpit is the Sunday 
school department, parted from the main 
room by a ‘large partition which is swung on 
pulleys. The Sunday school wing has galler- 
ies at the ends, providing for a primary 
department and eight separate classrooms. 
The social equipment is below, and consists 
of ladies’ parlor, dining-room, kitchen and 
dressing-rooms. The main audience-room is 
seated for 550 and the Sunday school rooms 
will accommodate 250. 

The building is finished in oak and chest- 


The present mem- 
bership of the 
church is 320. s. 


re 


1 BIOGRAPHI- 
OAL. 


HENRY ORMOND 
PINNEO. 


The Congregational 
Church Building So- 
ciety loses a faithful 
servant in the death 
of its treasurer, 
Sept. 8. He was the 
son of Rev. Bezaleel 
and Mary (Stone) 
Pinneo, and was born 
in Milford, Ct., Feb. 
22, 1815. He was for 
several years a suc- 
essful merchant im- 
porter in New York 
city. His business 
was largely with 
Southern houses. 
The disturbances oc- 
casioned by the Civil 
War absorbed the ac- 
cumulations of years 
of bard toil and com- 
pelled suspension of 
business as a mer 
chant. Having been 
employed as treas- 
urer’s clerk by the 
American Cong re- 
gational Union, now 
known as the Con- 
gregational Church 
Building Society, May 16, 1883, Mr. Pinneo was 
chosen treasurer of this society and remained in 
that office until his death. With conscientious 
fidelity and up to the full measure of his strength 
he devoted himself to the financial work of this 
society. His widow, Mrs. Catherine Stansbury 
(Curtis) Pinneo, and four children survive him, 
One of his four sons died a few weeks ago. 





REV. LUMAN A. PETTIBONE, 


After a brave battle with ill health, continuing 
over a year, Mr. Pettibone died at Burlington, 
Wis., Aug. 24. A graduate of Beloit in 1477 and of 
Yale Divinity School in 1880, he returned to Bur- 
lington, Wis., to the pastorate of the Plymouth 
Church, which his father, Rev. P. C. Pettibone, 
helped to found in 1858. The son rendered faithful 
service in that field for fifteen years, resigning 
last September to accept a call to Tucson, Ari., 
where he hoped the climate would restore him to 
vigor, but this hope was disappointed. He was a 
man of great sweetness of spirit and a tireless 
worker. 

- -_ 

Prof. Marshall R Gaines, for four years 
connected with the University of New Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque, bas been appointed presi- 
dent of Tillotson College, Austin, Tex. 
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THE THINNING RANKS. 
BY MARGARET FE. SANGSTER. 
The day grows lonelier; the air 
Is chiller than it used to be. 


We hear about us everywhere 

The haunting chords of memory. 

Dear faces once that made our joy 

Have vanished from the sweet home band, 
Dear tasks that were our loved employ 
Have dropped from out our loosened hand. 


Familiar names in childhood given 
Noue call us by, save those in heaven. 
We cannot talk with later friends 

Of those old times to which love lends 
Such mystic haze of soft regret; 

We would not, if we could, forget 
The sweetness of the bygone hours, 
So priceless are love’s faded flowers ; 
But lonelier grows the waning day, 
And much we miss upon the way 

Our comrades who have heard the call 
That soon or late must summon all. 


Ah well! the day grows lonelier here. 
Thank God, it doth not yet appear 
What thrill of perfect bliss awaits 
Those who pass on within the gates. 
O, dear ones who have left my side, 
And passed beyond the swelling tide, 
I know that you will meet me when 
I too shall leave these ranks of men 
And tind the glorious company 

Of saints from sin forever free, 

Of angels who do always see 

The face of Christ, and ever stand 
Serene and strong at God’s right hand. 


The day grows lonelier, the air 

Hath waftings strangely keen and cold, 
But woven in, O, glad, O, rare, 

What love-notes from the hills of gold! 
Dear crowding faces gathered there 
Dear blessed tasks that wait our hand, 
What joy, what pleasure shall we share, 
Safe anchored in the one home-land. 


Close up, O comrades, close the ranks, 
Press onward, waste no fleeting hour! 
Beyond the outworks, lo! the banks 

Of that full tide, where life hath power, 
And Satan lieth underfoot, 

And sin is killed, even at the root. 
Close up, close fast the wavering line, 
Ye who are led by One divine. 

The day grows lonelier apace, 

But heaven shall be our trysting place. 





OUT WEST. 


BY REV. CORNELIUS H. PATTON, DULUTH, MINN, 





‘* Yes, I came from down in Maine,’’ she 
replied, as her eyes rested lovingly on a 
bed of nasturtiums which were struggling 
hard with the weeds and grass. She had 
boarded up the bed as though to redeem it 
somewhat from the barren clay of the re- 
gion. And then I noticed two lilac bushes, 
recently planted on each side of the walk, 
and some youthful apple trees at the side 
of the house. 

‘And are these also from Maine?’ I 
queried, pointing at the young sprouts. 

‘* Well, not exactly, Mr. Patton,’’ was 
her rejoinder as she proceeded to shoo 
away the chickens who were scratching up 
the sawdust mulching which she had placed 
about the foot of the trees. ‘‘My husband 
says he calculates no Maine woman could 
live a year out of sight of a lilac bush. 
He laughs every time I mention my or- 
chard, and declares that no one but a born 
Yankee would think of trying to raise fruit 
in such soil as this. I never supposed peo- 
ple could live in houses with no trees about 
them until I came here, and I told Mr. Gor- 
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rell that if he expected me to stay in such a 
forlorn spot as this that he would have to 
plant some trees and shrubs and make the 
place homelike.’’ 

“Then you do think this place is for- 
lorn,’’? I asked, in a rather hesitating way, 
having learned that Westerners, after they 
have been here for a time, are apt to be 
sensitive on the subject of the non-attract- 
iveness of their surroundings. I have known 
men who were born under the elms of New 
England and lived there until middle life 
who, upon settling in pioneer regions of the 
West, within two years have so far forgotten 
the glories of New England trees, hills and 
streams as to call attention to a young 
growth of poplars springing up in the path 
of a forest fire as a fine piece of ‘* scenery.”’ 
I have known them to go into raptures over 
a shallow, muddy river flowing between two 
swamps and tosolemnly ask me if I have ever 
seen anything in Europe to equal that. So 
I was not surprised when this jolly-faced 
woman from ‘‘down in Maine”’ told me she 
thought Claybank the nicest place she had 
ever seen. 

This led to our going into the house, 
where she told me the story of her simple 
life, which I tell to the readers of The Con- 
gregationalist because it is typical of many 
another which might be told of people who 
have moved from the East to these raw 
Western towns. I had gone to Claybank to 
give an address in the little Congregational 
church which had been struggling along in 
spite of home missionary retrenchment and 
a decreasing and discouraged population. 
As I walked from the station to the house 
of my entertainer it seemed to me about as 
forlorn a place as I ever had seen. A hole 
had been cleared in the forest large enough 
for a big city, but the stumps were every- 
where except in the middle of the main 
street, which, in mocking contrast, was 
finely macadamized and curbed, with a 
twenty feet walk on either side. The 
houses numbered perhaps a hundred, and 
were scattered over a square mile of land. 
The impression was of stumps, clay and 
weeds, with a sparse sprinkling of very 
small and very cheap dwellings. The 
church looked as if it had been dropped by 
a flood on the extreme outskirt of the town. 
They told me afterwards they were afraid if 
they located it more centrally that in a few 
years it might be intheslums. The build- 
ing was fairly good, having been copied 
from a picture in the Church Building Quar- 
terly. But the bank in front, bare of grass, 
was washed in deep gullies which, having 
worked back to the foundation, threatened 
to undermine the structure. The building 
was approached by rickety steps, evidently 
improvised after a particularly heavy rain. 
They held their place by virtue of the small 
size of the congregation. AsI viewed these 
things the cheerlessness of the leaden skies 
seemed to settle down upon me, and I found 
myself saying, ‘‘God pity the people who 
have to live here, and especially those who 
have come from the comfortable and beauti- 
ful towns of the East.’’ 

When I was seated in Mrs. Gorrell’s best 
chair, in a parlor which certainly looked 
cozy enough, she told me that for three 
months after her arrival she did little but 
cry. I could well believe it even before she 
described her old home in Maine, She was 
born in the house where her father and her 
grandfather were born, and she had never 
moved until she came West after her mar- 
riage to Mr. Gorrell in her middle life. 
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Until that eventful journey she had never 
seen a saloon. She had never heard a for- 
eign language spoken. ‘‘ But there are for- 
eigners in Maine,”’ I observed. 

** Yes,’’ she replied, ‘‘there were three 
Irish families in our town. We called them 
Irish and thought of them as foreigners, 
but they were in the third generation on 
American soil, and property had passed 
from father to son so that they were really 
well-to-do and educated people.”’ 

And so she went on, giving me such a 
vivid picture of dear old New England life 
that I began to feel sort of moist about the 
eyes myself. She, however, was all smiles, 
and as happy as a home missionary at the 
State conference. 

‘* Well,’’ I asked, ‘‘ how did it come about 
—your change of feelings? ”’ 

‘*Tt came about in this way,” she said. 
‘* After I had cried for three months and 
made my husband miserable, myself miser- 
able and every one around me unhappy, | 
came to my senses, I argued there was no 
use in crying. If things are so forlorn here 
I might as well try to make them better. 
And then I thought of those lilac bushes 
and our apple trees at home, and it came to 
me that some one must have planted them 
way back in the early davs, and that my 
own beautiful Maine village was once a 
hole in the woods with stumps sticking up 
on every side just as they do here. The 
first thing I did was to send for a nursery 
man and have him set out those two lilacs.”’ 
(I looked at them again through the win- 
dow and saw they had several leaves apiece.) 
‘*And then came my orchard. You musn’t 
laugh, for it will be an orchard some day. 
And then—then came a great change in my 
feelings towards my neighbors. We were the 
only people in town who had horses, and I 
began to take the women out riding. We 
drove to the city to do our shopping, and 
went on picnics together, and gradually I 
found that the people here are real nice. 
They are different from Maine people, but 
when you get used to their ways they seem 
just as good. I even like many of the for- 
eign women first rate. Some of them have 
had as good an education as I have, and 
they are truly kind and appreciative.”’ 

As I expressed a lively interest in these 
things, Mrs. Gorrell hastened to add: ‘ But 
I haven’t told you the chief cause of this 
change that came over me. All the time 
I lived in Maine I never united with the 
church. I attended every Sunday, and my 
mother was a member. I supposed I was 
a Christian, but you know how one settles 
down into living in a certain way and how 
hard it is to make a change, especially if 
it is going to attract attention. As I look 
back on it now I don’t believe I was a 
Christian at all; I spent so much time on 
myself. But out here in the little church 
there was so much to be done and so few 
to do it that I took hold, and I—well, I 
joined the church, and ever since I have 
been a happy woman.”’ 

I found that she was planning to visit 
Maine in the spring, the home ties being 
very strong, but with no desire to remain 
East. In that forlorn, overboomed, pioneer 
town in the heart of a Western forest this 
woman had found her work and found her- 
self, She was contented, and Claybank was 
the “‘nicest place she had ever seen,’’ be- 
cause she had learned that happiness does 
not consist in having, but in being and 
doing. This is worth remembering when 
we ride through such towns on the rail- 
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road and commiserate the inhabitants. Not 
infrequently they may more appropriately 
commiserate us, because in our selfish en- 
joyment of luxury we are losing the rich- 
est blessing of life. 

ee 


“ARE YOU READY FOR OHUROH?” 
BY A PURITAN. 

Up the stairway of a quiet New England 
parsonage used to come this question, Sun- 
day after Sunday, asked by the minister in 
his calm, reverent voice as he came from his 
study, where he had been pleading for a 
blessing upon the day’s labor, and down 
would float the various replies in careless, 
girlish voices: ‘* Yes,’’ ‘‘Almost,’’ ‘‘No, 
don’t wait for me, I’m not nearly ready.’’ 

And still after the lapse of many years, in 
the calm of the blessed Sabbath mornings, 
do I seem to hear the same old question. 
The same and yet not the same, for with 
the passing of time the meaning has broad- 
ened and deepened, going far beyond that 
which takes note of the outward adorning 
alone, for the words now come to my soul 
and the speaker seems to be ‘‘ One whose 
form is like unto that of the Son of God,” 
and again, as in the long ago, do I ofttimes 
have to make sad reply, ‘‘No, I'm not 
nearly ready.”’ : 

In this experience do I walk alone? I fear 
not, and in the lack of individual prepa- 
ration, it seems to me, may be found the 
reason why to so many of us the prayerfully, 
carefully prepared services of the Lord’s 
house on his day prove to be ‘‘ flat, stale, 
and unprofitable,’’ when they might glow 
with divine power, leading our souls into 
‘‘green pastures and beside still waters,’’ 
so refreshing us spiritually that through. 
out the week we would be, 


Plying our daily task with busier feet, 
Because our secret souls a holier strain repeat. 





If special preparation would lead to this 
result, would it not be worth our most ear- 
nest endeavor? Is it too much to ask that 
we who are called to present ourselves be- 
fore the King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords should make ready? The simple 
rule in physics that no two things can oc- 
cupy the same space at the same time holds 
good in spiritual matters as well, and we 
who would truly commune with God on his 
day must first be from “‘ our worldly cares 
set free.’ We are so constituted that we 
cannot rush into his presence and be calmed 
and quieted instantly. While we are striv- 
ing for a restful soul condition precious 
time is being wasted, and long before we 
have found the desired help the benediction 
is pronounced and we go from the house of 
prayer hungering and thirsting for that 
which we might have had. 

In order to gain the most from this God- 
given day of rest, worship and service we 
need to preface each one with six days of 
earnest preparation. Without this daily 
living in touch with God a few special 
hours of devotion will avail little. But 
those whose lives are most in accord with 
that of the great Teacher are the very ones, 
seemingly, who most feel the need of adding 
to this weekly preparation a special time 
when they may, as it were, begin their “‘ day 
of rest and gladness ”’ before it really comes 
by a quiet season alone with their God. 

There are many housekeepers who couid 
do some of the extra work, which seems of 
necessity to precede the Sabbath, a little 
earlier in the week. If we only thought so 
there are times other than Saturday evening 
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which could be used to reduce the pile of 
clothes in the mending basket. These and 
many other ways will suggest themselves to 
those whose steadfast desire is to make of 
these earthly Sabbaths foretastes of the 
heaven above. In this, as in all other de- 
bated questions of right versus practica- 
bility, the wise old saying, ‘‘ Where there is 
a will there is a way,’’ will prove itself true, 
and the blessing of the Lord will surely rest 
upon every effort to gain for one’s self and 
others the most good from the right use of 
sacred times and seasons, Try for one 
month the plan of coming to this ‘‘ day of 
all the week the best’’ rested in body, strong 
in mind, calm and peaceful in spirit, and 
thus be able to answer ‘‘ Yes’’ when the 
question comes to your soul, ‘‘Are you ready 
for church ?”’ 
kc cercemige > SEE 


GOOD-BY. 


We say it for an hour or for years; 

We say it smiling, say it choked with tears; 

We say it coldly, say it with a kiss; 

And yet we have none other word than this— 
Good-by. 


We have no dearer word for our heart’s friend. 
To him who journeys to the world’s far end 
And scars our soul with going, thus we say 
As unto him who steps but o’er the way— 
Good-by. 


Alike to those we love and those we hate, 
We say no more in parting. At life’s gate, 
To one who passes out beyond earth’s sight, 
We cry as to the wanderer for a night— 
Good-by. 
—Grace Denio Litchfield. 


a 


HEALTH HINTS. 

In its advice to young tennis players Har- 
per’s Round Table lays stress upon the neces- 
sity of plenty of sleep before midnight and 
discourages dancing, because this furnishes 
the most common excuse for sitting up late. 
The player who dances the night before a 
game usually wishes that he had gone to bed 
instead of to the ballroom. Thus do athletics 
become the handmaid of health. 


A Chicago physician, who is interested in 
penology, having once been connected with 
a large reformatory institution, believes that 
if prunes were made a compulsory portion of 
the diet of the lower classes there would be 
less crime. He maintains that there is a cer- 
tain medicinal property in this fruit which 
acts directly upon the nervous system, which 
is the seat of the evil passions. Might try 
it for a while on unruly children! 


Eating heartily when over fatigued is an in- 
vitation to dyspepsia. A rest of only five 
minutes before a meal, when the system is 
exhausted, is beneficial. It will pay a woman 
to remove her dress, take down her hair, 
bathe her face in quite hot water, pressing the 
wash cloth against the eyes and back of the 
neck, and follow this treatment with a dash 
of cold water in which a little cologne or toilet 
vinegar has been sprinkled. Then if she can 
lie down a few minutes and on rising put on 
a different dress she will feel decidedly re- 
freshed. 


An eminent physician says that if he were 
limited to but one remedy for chronic diseases 
he would select hot water. The body, he 
claims, needs an internal as well as an exter- 
nal bath, and hot water, judiciously taken, 
stimulates the liver and liquefies the blood, 
thus lightening the work of the heart by mak- 
ing it easier to ‘‘ handle” the blood than when 
it is sluggish and congestive. It washes out 
the uric acid in rheumatic and gouty joints, 
soothes shattered nerves, gives calm and 
cheerfulness to the mind and induces refresh- 
ing sleep. 
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Closet and Altar 


Thy large bestowing makes us ask for more. 





Prayer is a key to open the gate of heaven 
and let grace out, and prayer is a lock to 
fasten our hearts and keep grace in.— Adams. 





Be happy in thy God, 
On him cast every load, 
To him bring every care, 
To him pour out thy prayer. 
— Bonar. 





Rededication and prayer are the indis- 
pensable background to any Christian work 
worth the doing. And without them Chris- 
tian living fails of acquiring that depth 
without which Christian doing is sure to 
be superficial and ineffective.—. C. Trum- 
bull. 





We take with solemn thankfulness 
Our burden up, nor ask it less, 
And count it joy that even we 
May suffer, serve, or wait for thee, 


Whose will be done. 
—J. G. Whittier. 





Who is there that hath not a burden, 
who that stands in no need of relief? The 
burden of ignorance weighs heavy on one 
man. He finds himself so lamentably in 
the dark with regard to many most im- 
portant things. The burden of responsi- 
bility weighs upon another. The burden 
of some secret frailty, some unconquerable 
weakness, Ooppresses another. The burden 
of doubt is crushing to this sin-tormented 
soul. The burden of mortality, the fear of 
death, is more than another can bear. The 
burden of levity and thoughtlessness is 
heavier to some than is generally supposed. 
To one and all the command is, ‘‘ Cast thy 
burden upon the Lord.’’ He will not re- 
move your burden so that you will have 
nothing to do—no more need of him—but 
he will sustain you, he will administer sup- 
port.—Georye Bowen. 





I hear the voice of God among the trees, 
With thee in shady solitudes I walk, 
With thee in busy, crowded cities talk ; 
In every creature own thy forming power, 
In each event thy providence adore. 
Thy hopes shall animate my drooping soul, 
Thy precepts guide me and thy fears control. 
Thus shall I rest, unmoved by all alarms, 
Secure within the temple of thy arms. 

—Mrs. Barbauld. 





Tbou whbo bast given us tbe rest of 
the nigbt, in tby loving pity make it effec= 
tual for us in quiet sleep. Delp us to 
put away worldly cares and perplering 
questions in the assurance tbat all things 
work togetber for our good tbrougb 
thine unsleeping love. Wf the day bas 
brougbt us sorrow, we are tby cbildren 
still and we rejoice in thee. We bave 
sinned, but there is forgiveness witb thee. 
If friends bave betrayed or forgotten us, 
belp us to remember tbat we sbare tbe 
experience of Cbrist whose friendsbip 
never fails. Wf we are in bodily pain, let 
sleep bring bealing. Wf we are anzious 
for otbers, to thee we commit tbem in 
assurance of tby love to all. Wf tbe 
morrow tbreatens, our bearts take refuge 
in the sbadow of thy wings. Unto tbee 
we commit our spirits. Our belplessness 
pleads for recognition from tby migbt. 
fn the name of Christ we will botb lay us 
down in peace and sleep, for thou, Lord, 
only makest us dwell in safety. And 
for tby guardian love we bring thee thanks 
tbrougb Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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THE LITTLE TEACHER. 


There are no more thrilling stories in all 
literature than those which record the experi- 
ences of some of the teachers in our mission 
schools on the frontier. Several years ago a 
frail, delicate-looking girl went from her Mas- 
sachusetts home and opened a school in a 
small settlement composed of both Mormons 
and Gentiles. Omitting the story of her ini- 
tial hardships, we print this touching incident 
as told in Christian Education. 


One morning a tall young man was seen 
riding at break-neck pace toward the school- 
house. Flinging himself off his horse, he 
opened the door and walked in, without 80 
much as a knock, apology or doffing of his 
hat. A cowboy with spurs, schapps, som- 
brero and lariat was a new sight to Miss 
Selby, but with ready tact she concealed her 
surprise and quietly asked, ‘‘ Would you like 
to become a member of this school?” 

‘Well, I don’t know. I'll see how I like 
it’; and with this ungallant speech he sat 
down in the nearest seat and proceeded to 
view the situation. The teacher treated him 
as if cowboys had been always her friends, 
showed him books and pictures, explained 
the class work, and even sought to evoke some 
spirit of gallantry by asking him to move a 
heavy table for her. 

‘Why don’t you move it yourself?’’ was 
the gruff query, which entirely failed to daunt 
the little mistress. For two days he came 
and went as he pleased, and often amused 
himself by throwing paper wads, and in 
various ways seeking to distract the atten- 
tion of the pupils. The little strategist out- 
matched him at every point. Each child re- 
fused to take notice of his pranks, for had she 
not made a nice little speech to them the sec- 
ond morning, before he came in, in which she 
put them on their honor to show the untaught 
fellow a model school? At the end of the 
second day he surrendered, and throwing 
down his sombrero, said humbly: “I know I 
hain’t bebaved decent; but I hain’t been to 
school since I was a little shaver, and I didn’t 
know how to act. I knew better’n I’ve done 
though, but I did hate being bossed round by 
a girl, awfully, specially one that can’t ride 
horses and rough it. But you’re a cute one. 
I can’t get ahead of you, an’I shan’t try. If 
you’ll forgive me, I’ll settle down to study, 
for I like this school first rate.’”’ This long 
speech was quite an effort, and he paused, 
looking up at Miss Selby shyly to see whether 
he had said the right thing. 

A long talk followed, and was closed by 
Jack’s saying: ‘‘ You’ve made me ashamed 
of myself.” 

From that time a wonderful change came 
over the burly, kind-hearted cowboy. He 
studied as humbly as a little child, and as 
diligently as any scientist. Nothing escaped 
him. He was content to take his place with 
those years his junior and to begin with sub- 
traction and primary geography. With all 
the vim that characterized him when riding 
the plains, he threw himself into acquiring 
knowledge. .. . He had times of showing ex- 
treme restlessness. The schoolhouse would 
seem to him like a prison; the old life on the 
plains beckoned to him. He would act as if 
sutfocating and in bonds. One day he could 
beur the restraint no longer. To dash over the 
prairie was a necessity. He rose abruptly, 
left the room without permission, mounted 
his horse, and rode for hours. The teacher 
feared be had gone as suddenly as he had 
come, and would never return. But next day 
he was in his place, repentant and pleading 
for readmittance. “I meant to keep the 
rules, but I felt in prison. My old habits re- 
turned upon me. I must get out.’’ 

‘Why did you not ask to go?” inquired 
Miss Selby. 

‘ The longing for the wild life overwhelmed 
me. I never knew when I walked out, until 
I was on my horse.” 
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Jack was a constant attendant in the Sun- 
day school, which Miss Selby held regularly. 
From miles around the people gathered to a 
service, half church, half Sunday school, for 
both old and young were to be interested. 
About half-past ten o’clock of a Sunday morn- 
ing the little teacher might be seen coming 
over the prairie, creeping under the wire 
fence as gracefully as circumstances would 
permit, in the presence of her entire audience, 
who never went inside until she arrived. She 
performed the duties of janitor, usher, or- 
ganist and preacher, gliding from one office 
to the other as if she had followed each until 
she were an adept in the separate arts. Jack 
took great pride in assisting at these services, 
helping with the singing, taking it upon him- 
self to be usher, and making himseif gener- 
ally useful. One would not recognize in the 
polite, studious young man the rude cowboy 
of a year ago. 

The second winter proved the severest in 
the history of the settlement. Stock perished 
on the prairie; the horses which the children 
rode to school shivered in the frail shelters 
built for them in the rear of the yard; and the 
teacher had hard work to keep fire enough to 
warm the room. Snow choked the chimney, 
and ran in sooty rivers to the floor; wraps 
had to be worn all day. The wood supply 
failed, and the horse sheds had to be burned 
for fuel. A week of such weather had passed, 
and Jack, who had heretofore been punctual 
as the sun, failed to appear. Anxious inquir- 
ies were made for him, when his father sent 
word that he was very sick; would the teacher 
come to see him? Soon as school was over, 
she mounted her pony and set out for the 
three mile trip. The cold was bitter; the 
snow so crusty and deep the pony could not 
go faster than a walk. Miss Selby kept 
bravely on until the log cabin was reached. 
Jack lay in a room in which were his five 
brothers and sisters, all threatened with pneu- 
monia. Even to the teacher’s inexperienced 
eye it was evident that Jack was very ill, and 
she urged sending fora physician. It was no 
small undertaking to secure one, the nearest 
being twenty-five miles away. But a kind 
neighbor volunteered his services, and mean- 
while Miss Selby took her place by the bed- 
side. Jack talked incessantly of school, of 
his last lesson in geography, and muttered, 
“Ttho’t that little teacher couldn’t rough it, 
but she’s a plucky one.’”’ Midnight, and the 
doctor came, too late to check the ravages of 
the disease. The next day a pall seemed to 
hang over the school. Gone was its eager, 
busy aspect, gone the merry zest for study. 
Suddenly a hush fell upon all. Jack’s father 
had driven up, and according to the custom of 
the region was waiting for Miss Selby to ap- 
pear. She went out swiftly, standing in the 
deep snow, her head bare to the bitter wind, 
while she raised her face questioningly to the 
speaker. 

** Jack is dead, and he wanted you to con- 
duct the funeral, and his mother and I wish 
it, too.” 

‘*O, it is not fitting. I mever heard of such 
a thing. I could not do it. I don’t know 
how,” she gasped in broken sentences. 

** But it was Jack’s last wish; besides, how 
could we get a minister? The traveling is 
terrible; the nearest one is twenty-five miles 
away. You must do it Miss Selby; we all 
know you can; we’d rather listen to you than 
toa preacher. Don’t you preach for us every 
Sunday? We’ll leave all arrangements to 
you,” he pleaded tearfully. Then the heroic 
spirit of her Puritan ancestors awoke in the 
little teacher. She gave one glance at the 
wind-swept, snow-covered prairie. 

**T will do it,’’ she said firmly, and returned 
to the waiting pupils, feeling that the weight 
of the world had suddenly fallen upon her 
young shoulders. 

It was no time for regrets. There was work 
to be done, and speedily. She trained the 
school choir upon several suitable hymns; 
she directed the making of standards upon 
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which the casket might rest; she covered 
them with black, and partitioned with ribbon 
the seats to be occupied by the mourning fam- 
ily; she trained an usher in his duties, se- 
lected bearers and arranged the room for the 
funeral company. She then went to the home 
to help cover with black cambric the rude 
pine coffin, and when all was completed she 
shut herself into her room to prepare for the 
address upon the morrow. What should she 
say’? Like wildfire had the news spread that 
the “teacher” would conduct the exercises, 
and she knew the people of the settlement 
would come in spite of wind and weather. 
She meant to use her opportunity, to enter the 
open door. She must not fail. All night she 
wrote and prayed and planned. It took some 
courage to face the skeptical audience, with 
their interest-me-if-you-can air, and more to 
stand close by the dead, and some self-com- 
mand to inspire the weeping choir with self- 
control. The little teacher had not yet out- 
grown her childish fear in the presence of 
death, but it must not appear now. Her 
voice trembled as she read the Scripture, 
grew firmer while she prayed, and gave no 
uncertain sound as she held her audience in 
close attention to the end. She spoke briefly 
of the dead, earnestly to the living. The peo- 
ple were moved to tears and to loyalty. The 
little teacher had won a victory. 

The procession wound its way up the bleak 
hillside, the choir sang, then the teacher, 
chilled and trembling, standing in the deep 
snow, read the burial service, its solemn 
words sounding out faith and hope to ears all 
unused to them. 

Disease, from exposure, fastened itself upon 
the teacher, and she went down to the gates 
of death. Time would fail to tell of her peo- 
ple’s loving ministrations. Slowly she came 
back to life. The snows have pow gathered 
thickly among her brown tresses, and when 
people whisper, “nervous strain,” she only 
smiles, while a far-away look creeps into her 
eyes, and there flashes before her mind a pic- 
ture of a broad prairie, a lonely hillside 
grave, a crowd of wondering people, a group 
of sorrowing children, snow piled high, and 
standing in the midst the trembling “ Little 


Teacher.”’ , 
_— 


POSING. 


Why do some of our sweet, modest girls 
throw off their own innate reserve and, to put 
it mildly, ‘‘ show off’’ in public places? You 
see it everywhere—the little conscious ges- 
tures, the general air of being on parade 
and, worst of all, the talking for the benefit 
of outsiders. It isin such poor taste to re- 
tail any private business in a public convey- 
ance, yet it is a weakness especially in- 
dulged in by the younger members of the 
fair sex, who seem to think their affairs in- 
tensely interesting to strangers. It may be 
a great satisfaction to Miss Giddy to have a 
new party gown, yet it is to be questioned 
whether the man opposite with the amused 
smile on his face takes the same lively in- 
terest in her wardrobe. If our girls would 
only realize that refined manners weigh at 
all times against anything having a tend- 
ency toward the ostentatious or vulgar they 
would lower their voices, wear plain clothes 
in the street, and at no time be led into 
trouble through a desire to ‘‘show off.’’— 
Sacred Heart Review. 


— 





A woman the undertone of whose life is 
sweetly serious, who never knowingly de- 
ceives, misrepresents or exaggerates, who is 
scrupulous about appointments and promises, 
who never even inferentially claims aught in 
the way of ancestry, means, influenca, schol- 
arship or accomplishments that is not suscep- 
tible of the closest demonstration, takes the 
color out of all the pretty frauds about her, as 
the lovely moss rose would humble its clever- 
estimitations. But not immediately perhaps. 
The building up of an enduring social success 
is a work of time; and its substructure, slowly 
laid, but everlasting, is the confidence of 
those about one.—Katherine E. Conway. 
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Mothers in Council. 


BUTTERFLIES AND HEAVEN. 


Although the child is barely five years old, 
it is hard to answer many of her questions. 
Only a few days ago, as we were walking 
along a country road, she suddenly asked, 
‘“ Mamma, what are we made for?’”’ And her 
questions regarding life and death would puz- 
zle the wisest of ministers. Recently we 
have found such a beautiful illustration, 
-which has completely satisfied her, that I 
think it might benefit others who have the 
privilege of leading and teaching little ones. 

One day, about the middle of July, she 
brought me a sprig of caraway with a cater- 
pillar about an inch and a half long feeding 
uponit. I recognized it at once as the larva 
of the Asterias butterfly. The body was a 
beautiful shade of light green with bands of 
black resembling velvet and yellow spots on 
the black bands. I placed it under a wire fly 
screen. Whenever it was touched if would 
thrust out, from the top of its head, a short 
pair of soft, orange colored horns, which emit- 
ted a peculiar and rather disagreeable odor. 

For two days we watched it and supplied it 
with fresh caraway leaves and blossoms. 
Then it ceased eating and began to crawl 
about the cage as if searching for something. 
The next day the child called me to see 
the caterpillar making a spiderweb, as she 
called it. Upon one side of the screen it had 
already firmly spun a casing for its hind feet, 
and its head seemed to be waving back and 
forth, but upon looking closely we discovered 
that it was spinning aswing. Back and forth, 
back and forth, ‘‘ Like one who wraps the 
drapery of his couch about him and lies down 
to pleasant dreams,”’ the little creature wove 
the silken thread until it was a firm cord, 
capable of holding up the rest of his body. 

I explained to the child that the caterpillar 
had an instinctive knowledge that a change 
like death was coming, and that was the way 
to bury itself, although some caterpillars, 
when the time came for them to change, bur- 
ied themselves in the ground. She watched 
it closely, and the next day discovered it as 
“he was kicking his skin off,’’ as she ex- 
pressed it. When I reached the spot the skin 
was rolled back half-way down the body, and 
spasmodic jerks were being made to throw off 
the remainder, which in a few moments fell 
in a small, dry roll on the bottom of the cage. 

Then I explained to her that the caterpillar 
was apparently dead, but after a while would 
come to life, just as people do when they be- 
come angels in heaven; that the poor little 
crawling worm, which had never known about 
anything except eating caraway, would turn 
into something very beautiful and be able to 
fly all about and see many lovely things in 
the world which it never even dreamed of. 
Her interest was intense. For fifteen days 
she looked at it several times every day as 
the worm hung in the silken swing. 

On the morning of the fifteenth day it had 
turned much darker and I noticed two cracks 
in the skin, one upon each side of the head, 
meeting in a point upon the breast. I went 
about my work intending to keep a sharp 
watch that day. In half an hour I looked 
again and the metamorphosis was completed. 
On the side of the screen clung the new-born 
thing of beauty. 

The great black wings were still so soft that 
they drooped over in graceful curves. I 
called the chiid quickly, and together we 
watched it grow stronger and strouger and 
the great wings straighten out, till their vel- 
Vety black glowed with their beautiful spots 
of yellow and blue and orange. It had be- 
come a wonderful, dainty thing, ready to fly 
away, to seek a beloved mate and to live 
among the flowers and all the beauties God 
has made in a butterfly’s heaven. 

Then it was so easy to lead the child’s mind 
to understand that the angels of heaven would 
be as much more beautiful than we as the 





butterfly outshone the crawling worm; to 
teach her how much greater would be our 
powers and our enjoyment; how much more 
glorious heaven would be than all the flowers 
are to the single plant of caraway; what a 
simple, natural change death may be to a 
higher life; that the grave is only a resting 
place, where we may leave our bodies like the 
empty shell of the chrysalis, that still hung 
on the side of the wire cage. 

With such thoughts planted in children’s 
minds, to grow stronger with their strength, 
I believe death will lose all terror and they 
will grow up with natural, healthy thoughts 
regarding the future life. 


Mrs. V. P. DeCostsEr. 


THE EVENING HYMN. 

Commenting upon the prayers in verse 
which were printed in this department two 
weeks ago, a young mother suggests these 
verses from the German as very pretty for the 
little ones to commit to memory: 

Evening is falling to sleep in the west, 

Lulling the golden-brown meadows to rest; 

Twinkle like diamonds the stars in the skies, 

Greeting the two little slumbering eyes ; 


Sweetly sleep; Jesus doth keep, 
And Jesus will give his beloved ones sleep. 


Now all the flowers have gone to repose, 
Closed are the sweet caps of lily and rose ; 
Blossoms rocked lightly on evening’s mild breeze, 
Drowsily, dreamily meal, trees. 

Sweetly sleep; Jesus doth 

And Jesus will give his beloved ones sleep. 


Sleep till the flowers shall open once more; 
Sleep till the lark in the morning shall soar; 
Sleep till the morning sun, lighting the skies, 
Bids thee from sweet repose joyfully rise. 
Sweetly sleep; Jesus doth keep, 
And Jesus will give his beloved ones sleep. 


ee 


JUVENILE JOKES. 


Tommy: “I think mamma is an awful gos- 
sip.” 

Ethel: ‘‘'O, Tommy! how can you say such 
a thing?” 

Tommy: ‘‘ Well, she is; everything I do 
she goes right off and tells papa. I bate gos- 
sip.”—Ez. 

‘*T understand that you have relics of the 
war for sale, my little man,” said the North- 
ern tourist to the tow-head. 

‘* We did have,” replied the boy, ‘‘ but they 
have bought us out, an’ the swords daddy 
buried last week won’t git rusted ’fore win- 
ter.”— Atlanta Constitution. 

Mamma and Davie had been to church, and 
the former had put a cent in the contribution 
box, which had not escaped the boy’s obser- 
vation. Oo the way home she found fault 
with the sermon. 

‘* Well, mamma,” said Davie, in a lofty way, 
* you can’t expect much for a penny! ’’— 
Judge. 

Recently a mother heard terrible uproar in 
her room where the children were together, 
and going in to see what was the matter 
found the little girl weeping, while the boy, 
looking very conscious of virtue and radiant 
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with efficiency, said: ‘‘She tipped over the 
*pool-basket, mamma—but she’s all ’panked! ”’ 
—Boston Transcript. 

A bright little girl, returning from school, 
was asked by her father what she had been 
learning that morning. 

** All of us been learning to spell,” said she. 

‘* What did you learn to spell?”’ 

** Learned to spell rat.” 

‘Well, how do you spell rat? ”’ 

R.A-T, rat.” 

** Now, how do you spell mouse?” 

** Just the same, only in little smaller let- 
ters,”’ said the little maid.—Harper’s Magazine. 

This is told of Rudyard Kipling. He took 
a great fancy to little Miss Dorothy Drew, the 
favorite grandchild of Mr. Gladstone, and en- 
deavored to win her friendship by telling her 
stories. After some time Mrs. Drew, fearing 
Mr. Kipling might be tired, called to her and 
said, ‘‘ Now, Dorothy, I hope you have been 
good and not wearying Mr. Kipling.” ‘0, 
no, mother, not a bit,’”’ replied the child, add- 
ing with a sigh, ‘‘ but you’ve no idea how Mr. 
Kipling has been wearying me.’’—Lewiston 
Journal. 


While talking to a mission school upon the 
contrast between Darius and Daniel, a 
speaker said: ‘‘ Now children, Daniel, in the 
den of lions, slept more sweetly that night 
than did the king. Why was it?” 

‘Darius was bad and Daniel was good,”’ re- 
plied somebody. 

“That is right. And now, what makes a 
bed soft?” continued the speaker, trying to 
develop the conscience point. 

‘*Fedders!’’ exclaimed a four-year-old, 
quick as # flash —Home Guard. 
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The Sunday School 
LESSON FOR SEPT. 27. REVIEW. 


BY SOPHIA C. BTEDMAN,. 





As we look back over the lessons of the past 
three months, certain events in the history 
we have studied stand out prominently and 
determine the line of thought for our review. 
Following the chronological order adopted by 
most Biblical students, the forty years of 
David’s reign naturally fall into three periods. 

1. A time of conflict, during which his throne 
was firmly established ard the borders of his 
kingdom widely extended. This period was 
marked by great religious fervor and activity 
on the part of the king, and was brightened 
by a glorious Messianic prophecy. 

2. A time of rest and material prosperity, 
marked by David’s apostasy, and shadowed 
by God’s displeasure; yet the clouds of ap- 
proaching retribution were illumined by 
pardoning mercy. 

3. A time of defection and open rebellion, 
when David, chastened in spirit, clung to the 
promise of Jehovah. Each period suggests a 
topic for our consideration. 

I. The Development of Messianic prophecy in 
the time of David. 

With the promise to David of a perpetual 
kingdom a new development in Messianic 
prophecy was reached, Hitherto the promise 
of a Redeemer had pointed to a “ prophet like 
unto Moses,” while the ritual and the priest- 
hood had typified expiation and intercession. 
Thenceforth with these conceptions was 
joined that of sovereignty. 

David recognized Jehovah as the true king 
of Israel, and understood his own represen- 
tative position. Notwithstanding his early 
anointing at Bethlehem, he awaited the divine 
command before assuming control even over 
his own tribe, and the exercise of wise states- 
manship in that limited realm for seven years 
resulted in the free submission of the dis- 
affected tribes to his authority. 

It was this losing his own will in the will 
of God, this recognition of his own represen- 
tative character, which constituted him a type 
of Christ. And because, apprehending the 
theocratic nature of the government, he ad- 
ministered its affairs wisely, his became the 
type of the Messianic kingdom. 

No period of Jewish history is more inter- 
esting and important than the reign of David. 
The consolidation of the kingdom, the organ- 
ization of the army, the development of com- 
merce, the division of the Levitical order into 
**courses,” a division which continued until 
the time of Christ, the enriching of its ritual 
by the introduction into its worship of vocal 
and instrumental music—these all combined 
to indicate the great advance of the nation 
and the kingly qualities of its ruler; while 
the beneficence of its government, the pros- 
perity of the kingdom and its widespread 
conquests foreshadowed the world-wide king- 
dom of Christ. 

David probably did not grasp, in its large- 
ness, the promise, but the later prophets de- 
veloped the idea of the Messianic kingdom, 
and in the fullness of time Christ came to pro- 
claim its spiritual nature; while to the New 
Testament prophet, John, was granted a vi- 
sion of Christ upon the throne of his heavenly 
kingdom—“ the Lion of the tribe of Judah.” 

Although it is evident why the kingdom of 


David, in the zenith of its prosperity, was- 


chosen as a type of the perfect kingdom of 
God, it is not so clear how David, who sinned 
so deeply, could have been a fit type of the 
Messiah, unless it is borne in mind that it was 
not David the sinner but David the man after 
God’s own heart, the ideal king in a corrupt 
age, the representative of Jehovah, who sus- 
tained this typical relation. 

Perhaps, however, in his very frailty and 
liability to sin he faintly prefigured him who 
was ‘‘ made in all things like unto his breth- 
ren,’ ‘‘ was tempted in all points like as we 
are, yet without sin.’’ The type is only a dim 
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foreshadowing, a mere hint, of that which is, 
at the time, beyond human comprehension; 
and David and his kingdom fulfilled their 
mission when in some imperfect way they 
pointed forward to the “ everlasting kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 

II. The revelation of God in and through 
David's experience. 

In the spontaneous outpouring of his heart 
in sacred song, David has given expression 
to the aspirations and thanksgivings of multi- 
tudes of worshipers since his day, and at the 
same time has made God more real and 
majestic to their apprehension. 

3ut while he saw God more clearly than 
many in his own day or since, the story of 
his life reveals strange inconsistencies. His 
religious zeal, which prompted to the restoring 
of the ark, his desire to erect a dwelling place 
for Jehovah, his loyalty to his friend Jonathan, 
manifested in kindness to his crippled son, 
ill accord with the sensuality and cruelty of 
which he was guilty in the hight of his 
prosperity. He found a‘ law in his members 
warring against the law of his mind ”’ and the 
very intensity of his nature opened the way 
for a most grievous fall, which was aggravated 
by the absence, for many months, of all 
evidence of penitence. 

But when, with the message of Nathan, 
came repentance, swift, overwhelming, heart- 
felt, the prophet’s assurance of divine for- 
giveness was verified in David’s experience. 
How deep the penitence, how complete the 
pardon, how full the restoration, he has de- 
clared in those Psalms, the Fifty-first and the 
Thirty-second, which Luther called ‘‘ Pauline 
Psalms” because they so clearly reveal God 
in his pardoning mercy. 

So, through his fall, David grew into a 
knowledge of the forgiving love of God, and 
the Psalms which he wrote for use in the 
tabernacle service have widely proclaimed 
that knowledge and have brought hope and 
comfort to many a penitent. 

III. The consequences of sin. 

Although freely forgiven David reaped the 
fruits of his sins in the mest overwhelming 
domestic sorrows and in the deterioration of 
his own character. His failure to regard the 
sanctity of the marriage relation paved the 
way for his great transgression, and planted 
the seeds of discord, hatred and murder in his 
own household, and even God’s pardoning 
mercy could not spare him the crushing sor- 
rows which thenceforth wrung with anguish 
the loving fatier’s heart. 

The prematurely old man, fiseing from his 
capital, obliged asthe rightful sovereign to de- 
fend his kingdom against a rebellion organ- 
ized by his favorite son, but forgetting his 
crown in his fatherhood when news was re- 
ceived of the death of Absalom, is one of the 
most touching pictures in literature, the more 
so because it is a striking illustration of the 
fact that not even the deepest penitence can 
avert the consequences of sin. 

But it is not only in these sorrows that we 
trace the results of David’s departure from 
God. In his later years we miss some of the 
most lovable qualities of the young King David. 
He was a less generous foe, a less magnani- 
mous friend. Indulgence in sin had blunted 
his moral sense and paralyzed his quick sensi- 
bilities, furnishing some ground for Absalom’s 
claim that justice was not properly adminis- 
tered. : 

Thus does sin always leave its impress upon 
the character. God’s free grace may triumph, 
the sinner may be reclaimed, but the lost 
ground can never be regained, the best possi- 
bilities can never be fully realized. 


ns 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 


Topic, Sept. 20-26. Dorcas and Her Useful- 

ness. Acts 9: 36-42. 

Woman’s work in the church; her social duties; 
relative claims on her of her home and of the needs 
of others. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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To Create 
A Revolution 


in the household work so that while 3 
everything is kept clean, there may be 
leisure for social duties, is the aim of 
every housewife. She knows, that to, 
obtain the best results in the shortest 
time, and to give the linen that special 
whiteness and freshness, only the 
BEST SOAP must be used. 









SSS Now, the soap 
GUARANTEED 
PURI 


(23) largest sale in 
\ AN CNG the world is 
‘Sunlight 
Soap 


and so it is fair to presume that it is the 


Best Soap in the World. 


At any rate it must be worthy of a 


fair trial. 
Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 
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Vigor and Health. 






GIVES 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and Restor- 





ative. [It contains the nourishing elements of meat. 
Prepared for invalids and dyspeptics and those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. May be 
taken dry, or in water, milk, &c. 

At druggists, in 2.02.,4%,V% and 1 lb. tins 


4° 


Also the following combinations, Somatose-Biscuit, Soma- 


tose-Cocoa, & t Ch each g 10 per 
cent. Somatose. Very convenient and palatable preparations. 





Pamplilets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New York, agents 


Sor Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld, 





CHOCOLATE. 


Pure, Delicious Flavor. 
WHITMAN'S Mix with boiling milk OF 
: NTANEOUS water, and it’s made, 
seta Stephen F. Whitman & Sea, 
Philadelphia, 
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TURKISH BATH TOWELS. 
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WAM Deeseees 


Big, soft, absorbent Turkish Towels 
that measure 22 by 45 inches and 
have the long, luxurious loops that 
make a good “rub-down”’ a pleasure, 

At 19 cents each, 
or two for 35 cents) We pay the 
postage. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Dry Goops. PHILADELPHIa,. 
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Literature 


THE DOMINANT NOTE IN READING. 

If intellectual society is the best expan- 
sive and corrective force, reading is its best 
available substitute. We cannot all com- 
mand the friends we would choose. Life’s 
changes are too many, and the hours of 
fellowship too few. But most of us may 
absolutely choose our reading. What the 
companionship of books loses in vital adap- 
tation and persuasion it gains in continuity 
and instant readiness to serve. Books we 
have always with us. Reading is so much 
a part of our daily modern life that we 
should feel ourselves more starved and 
cheated, perhaps, if we were shut up for 
a week without books and newspapers than 
if we were deprived for the same time of 
our most intellectually helpful friends. We 
travel away from friends, but we load our 
trunks and bags with reading. It began as 
an indulgence; it has become a necessity. 

With this indulgence we have, naturally, 
no quarrel. We should not like to think 
of our readers as shut up in some doleful 
solitude where even The Congregationalist 
could not reach them. Nor do we find fault 
with that variety of topic and of method 
which is so noticeable in the books which 
we examine and review from week to week. 
We wish to suggest, however, that summer 
opportunities of extending acquaintance 
with literature are now gone by, and that 
autumn leads to winter, and to remind our 
readers that a little forethought now in 
choosing companions for the months to 
come will be worth a great deal in the way 
of garnered results. Wise reading leads to 
useful accumulation. We read much and 
variously, ‘‘for a change,’’ we say. But 
for a change from what? Is there any 
dominant note in our intellectual life, or 
even any ruling purpose in our use of a 
season’s opportunities of reading? If not, 
we have missed the real benefit of change 
as well as the joy of concentration. Variety 
is something better than an aimless hop- 
ping to and fro from book to book without 
a purpose, 

Indeed we could probably make no better 
use of the time which we can this year 
give to reading than to take one great book 
and master it, one large subject and find 
out how little we know and how much 
there is to learn. A month of concentra- 
tion would be worth a year of scattering, 
both in its effects on knowledge and on 
character. It would make us friends for- 
ever with some great man’s deliberate 
thought, and it would rid us of the coward- 
ice which makes us driftwood on the cur- 
rent of contemporaneous chatter, because 
it denies the possibility (for ourselves, at 
least) of concentration. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
HOMILETICS, 

Prophecy or Speaking for God, by Rev. 
Everett S. Stackpole, D. D. These lectures 
treat of the questions of the nature, pur- 
pose and method of prophecy in a very 
helpful and suggestive way. Dealing as 
they do mainly with the historic prophecies 
of the Old Testament, they yet consider the 
relation in which the modern preacher 
ought to stand toward God, by whose Spirit 
he is taught, and toward the people, to 
whom he declares God’s will. ‘The mod- 
ern prophet, like the ancient, must receive 
not only his call, but also his message, di- 
rectly from God,’’ is the burden of their 
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teaching, and, again, ‘‘ The truth that God 
is giving an inspired revelation to the world 
in the best thoughts of religious minds 
needs to be emphasized. It is the content 
of what is called the Christian conscious- 
ness, and yet again (speaking now of the 
predictive prophecy of the Old Testament), 
‘Revelation of truth is by means of the 
natural, intuitive power of the soul, plus 
the special operation of the Holy Spirit.’ 
Dr. Stackpole’s conclusions are boldly and 
plainly stated and will arouse much criti- 
cism, but the questions involved are press- 
ing ones, growing out of the needs 
of the time and the effect of Bible 
study upon old theories of inspiration. 
Readers will perhaps find some of their 
cherished opinions called in question, but 
they will be called upon to think for them- 
selves in a very helpful way. [Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 75 cents. } 

Christ’s Trumpet-Call to the Ministry, by 
Daniel S. Gregory, D. D., LL. D. Dr. 
Gregory’s book is an earnest plea for the 
needs of the world at the hands of the 
Christian ministry and for consecration of 
means on the part of the church at large to 
extend the preacher’s opportunity. He 
puts his hand upon many of the failures 
and weaknesses of our modern church life 
and discusses the remedies. The book is 
too long and would have been more effect- 
ive if the language of some of its denunci- 
ations had been more carefully considered. 
It will do good, however, in calling atten- 
tion once more to a pressing need of the 
time. [Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.25.) 

On Sermon Preparation is a volume of 230 
pages made up of ‘Suggestions and Recol- 
lections’’ as to sermon making, by distin- 
guished officials and preachers of the Eng- 
lish Church. Primarily designed to meet the 
pressing wants of young men entering the 
service of that church, the ‘ suggestions”’ 
are not without value for others —even 
American clergymen, who have enjoyed the 
advantages of a training in our best equipped 
theological seminaries. Although the arti- 
cles of which the book is composed originally 
appeared in The Record and were evidently 
hastily prepared, they are certainly worth 
preserving. One reads with surprise that a 
graduate of one of the English universities is 
often ordained without having received any 
instruction in the making or delivery of ser- 
mons, the theory being that experience is 
the best teacher. For those thus situated, 
and burdened with the work of a parish, 
the experiences of men who have been suc- 
cessful as preachers will be of great inter- 
est. The writers agree in the fundamental 
principles of unity and progress of thought 
which they advocate as indispensable for 
the sermon, and also as to the need of 
spirituality in its author if it is to be of any 
special benefit to his hearers, The papers 
are written in good style and are pleasant 
reading. [Macmillan & Co, $1.00.] 

STORIES, 

Black Diamonds, a novel by Maurus 
Jokai, translated by Frances A. Gerard. 
Jokai is the greatest of modern Hungarian 
authors and it is time that a good transla- 
tion of his works appeared in English. 
Miss Gerard seems to have done her work 
well, rendering the book into readable and 
well-balanced English. The portrait of the 
author is that of a distinguished man, and 
the book itself reflects a wide knowledge of 
the complex and cosmopolitan life of Europe 
as the stage on which a thoroughly patri- 
otic Magyar drama is acted, The plot is a 
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striking one and is skillfully handled, and 
the contrasts of character are brilliant and 
effective throughout. The scenes are laid 
in the mines, the stock exchange, the homes 
of the laborers and the palaces of the rich 
with equal power. [Harper & Bros. $1.50.] 

Cromwell’s mark is upon the soul of Ire- 
land until this day, as the solid vote of the 
Irish home rule members against erecting 
his monument in the Parliament House in 
London testified, and as one may read, with 
vivid pictures of the causes of hate, in The 
Silk of the Kine, a novel by L. McManus, 
The story is founded upon the terrible ex- 
periences of the ‘‘ transplanting’’ by which 
Cromwell] sought to make the peace of Ire- 
land secure, It was a bloody and cruel 
task, rendered inevitable in the mind of the 
Protector by a stern necessity, and we have 
no mind to defend it. The story is well 
written and interesting, though somewhat 
unequal, Mr. McManus shows an appreci- 
ation of the difficulties of the problem and 
of the possibilities of high character on 
both sides by making his heroine a daughter 
of the transplanted Irish and his hero one 
of the Cromwell’s [ronsides, and doing jus- 
tice to the heroic qualities of both. [Har- 
per & Bros. $1.00.] 

It is instinctive to compare any work of 
fiction that relates to Scotland with what 
the masters of the craft, such as Ian Mac- 
laren and Stevenson, have wrought in the 
same department. This enforced. contrast 
does not accrue to the advantage of I/eather 
from the Brae by David Lyall, though we 
gladly credit him with having told ten 
pretty, wholesome stories, the scenes and 
the characters of which are thoroughly 
Scotch. He has the gift of vivid portrayal, 
even though he does not deal to any extent 
in startling incidents. The stories exalt 
moral and spiritual qualities, not abstractly, 
but by exhibiting them at work in the lives 
of quiet, humble, self-sacrificing men and 
women. [Fleming H. Revell Co, 75 cents.] 

The opening chapters of Lonor Orm- 
thwaite, by the author of Lady Jean’s Va- 
garies, give promise of strength which is 
hardly fulfilled in the progress of the book. 
It is a quiet story of a humble serving maid 
who marries an English squire and graces 
her high social position with astonishing 
self-possession and charm, A few clouds 
arise to darken her happy married life but 
one reads about them with an assurance 
that all will come out right in the end, as it 
does. A noticeable feature of the book is 
the absence of dialogues. We wish the au- 
thor had allowed the characters to speak 
for themselves instead of writing chapter 
after chapter in narrative form. [Harper 
& Bros. $1.00.) 

The prominent part which the stock mar- 
ket plays in modern fiction is illustrated in 
a typical story of English life by Julian 
Sturgis, called A Master of Fortune. Even 
the heroine plunges recklessly into specula- 
tive schemes, and her shrewdness seems to 
be one of her chief charms to the lover who 
first becomes her business partner, having 
previously amassed a fortune himself in 
Colorado after forfeiting one in England. 
The style is piquant and racy, and the char- 
acterization quite clever. If the metallic 
ring of ‘‘ the almighty dollar,’’ even in the 
midst of love-making, jars a little it is only 
a true echo of the commercial tone of society 
today. [Frederick A. Stokes Co. 75 cents. ] 

In the new library edition of the works of 
Mark Twain we have Life on the Mississippi, 
which is one of the best and most charac- 
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teristic of all his works. [Harper & Bros. 
$1.75. ] 

THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 

In the North American Review the most 
timely article is Sir Alfred Maloney’s ac- 
count of the change from a silver to a gold 
basis for the currency in British Hondu- 
ras, of which colony he is governor. Miss 
Frances M. Abbott is inclined to be pessi- 
mistic about the opportunities and pay of 
women graduates from our colleges. Jus- 
tin McCarthy reviews the late session of 
the British Parliament, and Mr. John M. 
Stahl, secretary of the Farmers’ National 
Congress, answers in the negative the ques- 
tion, Are the Farmers Populists?”’ 

In the Forum ex President Andrew D. 
White discovers the encouragements of the 
present political crisis, drawing a striking 
parallel with the French experience of a 
century ago. President Charles Kendall 
Adams of the University of Wisconsin 
points out in criticism of Mr. White’s book 
on the Warfare of Science and Theology 
that it is the opposition of the older science 
rather than of theology which every new 
scientific theory has first to overcome. 

The Atlantic for September is an un- 
usually interesting and varied number. 
Frederick J. Turner discusses the problems 
of the West. Charles Dudley Warner tells 
again the story of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
Bradford Torrey gives a picture of the rural 
South and Booker T. Washington has a 
strong article on the Awakening of the 
Negro. Thenumber indicates further prog- 
ress in that widening of sympathy and pur- 
pose which gives the magazine such a strong 
hold on the best readers. 

The place of honor in the New England 
Magazine is given to an illustrated article 
on Harriet Beecher Stowe by George Willis 
Cooke. W. H. Stone describes the royal 
pines of New Hampshire, reserved in colo- 
nial days for the uses of the royal navy, and 
Edward W. Emerson describes the Grand 
Monadnock, with many pictures. The Uni- 
versity of Vermont and City of New Bed- 
ford make fully illustrated articles. Of Mr. 
Eliot’s article on the Boston metropolitan 
reservations we have elsewhere spoken. 

Harper’s gives the first place to a fully il- 
lustrated Washington article by Prof. Wood- 
row Wilson. Taking the title First in Peace, 
it sketches his life and occupations after the 
close of tbe Revolution. Mark Twain’s 
Tom Sawyer, Detective, is concluded. Mr, 
T. Mitchell Prudden describes A Summer 
Among the Cliff Dwellings, and the other 
fully illustrated article is by William von 
Sachs describing the musical celebrities of 
Vienna. Mr. Warner, in his Editor’s Study, 
discusses the enlarging effects of astronomy 
on human thought, with recent books for a 
text and a bit of suggestive moralizing for 
conclusion. 

In the Century Mr. and Mrs, Joseph Pen- 
nell take the reader with pen and pencil for 
an easy and delightful journey in Spain, 
Professor Sloane is nearly at an end with 
his life of Napoleon. Professor Osborne 
reconstructs for us many of the strange pre- 
historic beasts whose remains have been dis- 
covered in the far West, and Mr. Isaac B. 
Potter gives an appreciation of the good re- 
sults of the bicycle. 

In Scribner’s Mr. Brander Matthews de- 
votes an article to his friend, the late H. C. 
Bunner. He knew him intimately and makes 
the reader share his appreciation, especially 
of Mr. Bunner’s verse, in which, says Mr. 
Matthews, his best work was done. Prof. 
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R. B. Richardson, director of the American 
School at Athens, writes a full and admir- 
ably illustrated description of the Olympian 
Games at Athens. 

McClure’s Magazine furnishes a historical 
document of the first importance in the re- 
covered report of Lincoln’s ‘‘lost’’ speech 
before the Illinois convention at which the 
Republican party of the State was organ- 
ized. The report was made by H. C. Whit- 
ney, and Joseph Medill of the Chicago 
Tribune describes the effect which it pro- 
duced on the convention. A striking pro- 
file picture of Lincoln is the frontispiece, 
and the number also includes one of Kip- 
ling’s Barrack-Room Ballads. 

Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly opens 
with the third paper on the principles of 
taxation by David A. Wells. President D. 
S. Jordan contributes an amusing satirical 
skit which he calls the ‘‘ Sympsychograph,”’ 
in which’he pokes fun at popular misunder- 
standings-of scientific processes and discov- 
eries—notably in connection with the X 
rays. The illustration is as amusing as the 
article. There is a wide range of serious 
science and a portrait and sketch of Samuel 
Luther Dana. 

Lippincott’s complete novel is A Marital 
Liability, by Elizabeth Phipps Train. The- 
odore Stanton shows the advantages of in- 
ternational exhibitions in stimulating trade, 
and John A. Cockerell tells how to conduct 
a local newspaper. Besides these practical 
articles there are bright short stories and 
poems of a remarkable brevity, as, for ex- 
ample, a single couplet by Clinton Scollard. 

The Pall Mall Magazine has a judicious 
mixture of sketches, travel, history and 
fiction. Its experiments in pictures are in- 
teresting, including two photogravures and 
one delicate series of silver point illustra- 
tions. The half-tones are hardly so suc- 
cessful. The serial is Sir Walter Besant’s 
City of Refuge. 

The International devotes itself to trans- 
lated articles. The September number has 
stories and articles from the French, Ger- 
man, Danish, Bohemian, Russian, French- 
Canadian, Japanese and Spanish, all very 
readable and interesting. 

St. Nicholas for September is as varied 
and brigbt as ever, with fun and informa- 
tion mingled through its beautifully illus- 
trated pages. We know the children who 
read it grow up, but it remains as youthful 
and delightful as ever. 

The Chap-Book gathers abundant mate- 
rial of its own peculiar flavor. One is al- 
ways sure to find some novelty or some 
novel view of old things. <A portrait of Mr. 
Bliss Carmen, drawn from life by Dawson 
Watson, is, perhaps, the most striking thing 
in the current number. 

Christian Literature is partly eclectic, 
taking articles from the English reviews, 
but it has also a larger original side, to 
which such men as Professor Warfield, Dr. 
Cuyler, T. T. Munger contribute in the 
September number. Its literary and statis- 
tical departments are kept up to date with 
well-chosen selections and opinions. 

The Educational Review has an article on 
Horace Mann by William T. Harris, and 
one on Democracy and Education by the 
editor, with other interesting matter appro- 
priate to its aim. : ‘ 

The Chautauquan for September has a 
good variety of interesting and timely mat- 
ter. Its Current History and Opinion is 
kept well up to date and interesting. 

The September number of Donahoe’s 
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Magazine is lavishly illustrated with both 
original and selected pictures. Mr. Ber- 
nard Morgan criticises Millais, deciding 
against his claim to sustained greatness, 
Timely and interesting is an article by M. E. 
Hennessy on Olney’s Massachusetts Pred- 
ecessors, and the general level of interest is 
high, 

The Catholic World opens with a studi- 
ously noncommittal article on the New Is- 
sue, Silver or Gold. Joseph W. Wilstaet 
devotes himself to a glorification of Jans- 
sen’s one-sided history of Germany. J. A. 
Floyd recalls the earlier, and especially the 
Roman, associations of York Minster in a 
well-illustrated article, in which we read of 
‘patient, long-suffering Queen Mary’’ with 
an amused sense of the variety of human 
points of view. A more modern and prac- 
tical article is Alice Worthington Win- 
throp’s The Question of Food for the 
People. 

With the September number the Ameri- 
can Kitchen Magazine comes to the com- 
pletion of its fifth volume. It occupies an 
important field with every indication of 
success in interesting and instructing its 
readers, 


NOTES. 

—— Tolstoi is said to be devoting himself 
with great energy and enthusiasm to writing 
a story for children. 

— Women are making a successful spe- 
cialty of designing book covers, most of the 
recent novelties in this line having come from 
their hands. 

—— Princeton’s sesqui-centennial celebra- 
tion is appointed for Oct. 20-22, and will be 
supplemented by courses of lectures from dis- 
tinguished British and continental professors. 


—— The North American Review has changed 
hands once more, passing from its present 
owners toa stockcompany. Neither managers 
nor policy will be changed under the new 
control. 

— How high the name of Burns stands in 
Great Britain after a century may be gathered 
from the fact that one statue was unveiled by 
the poet laureate, another by the greatest 
livivug scientist, Lord Kelvin, while at a third 
celebration the address was made by Lord 
Rosebery. 

—— It is proposed to transport the remains 
of the late Kate Field from Hawaii to North 
Elba, N. Y., where it was her desire to be 
buried near the grave of John Brown, on 
the property which she was so influential in 
securing for public ownership, and her friends 
are raising money for that purpose. 


—— The great statue of the Republic, by 
French, which stood in the Court of Honor at 
the Chicago Fair, facing the Administration 
Building, has just been burned by order of the 
Park Commissioners. It was sixty feet high 
and like most of the structures of the fair was 
built of “‘ staff’ and the weather had begun to 
make it shabby. 


— Acorrespondent of the New York Even- 
ing Post calls attention to the fact that there 
are two graves visited as that of Helen Hunt 
Jackson, ‘‘H. H.” She was buried by her 
own wish on Cheyenne Mountain, overlook- 
ing Colorado Springs, but the place became 
a goal of pilgrimage and then a source of gain 
to the owners of the land through toll charged 
visitors, and the matter became so scandalous 
that Mr. Jackson had the remains transferred 
to the cemetery of Colorado Springs. But 
the pilgrimages to the empty grave on the 
mountain side seem to be as frequent as ever. 


—— To our note about the literary work of 
the Chicago pastors the following should be 
added, viz.: Rev. Dr. Roy, long time cor- 
respondent for the Jndependent and later of 
the Congregationalist, has published a volume 
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of letters under the nom de plume Pilgrim. 
These letters are chiefly historical and very 
valuable and almost indispensable for those 
who care to know thoroughly the history of 
religious opinion in the Northwest during the 
third quarter of the present century. He has 
also prepared a vaiuable volume for the IIli- 
nois Church History Society. Many papers 
of great excellence from bis pen may be found 
in the reports of our State and local associa- 
tions. This is also true of Dr. Savage. His 
paper in the Jubilee Volume of Illinois Con- 
gregationalism, as well as that of Dr. Roy, 
cost much labor and is very valuable. Rev. 
Edward Anderson, now resident in Chicago, 
formerly of Danielsonville, Ct , has recently 
published a volume of army reminiscences. 
For army men and all who love good stories 
well told this book is a treat. One may add 
not inappropriately a work soon to be pub- 
lished on Missions in Africa by Fred. Perry 
Noble. This will be a volume of great value, 
as 1t embodies an amount of research of which 
few persons can have any corception. It will 
undoubtedly be an authority of the first rank. 
The title of one of Mr. Campbell’s books 
should read the Indwelling not the Increasing 
Christ, and Dr. Jobn M. Williams has written 
on Rational not on National Theology. Prob- 
ably other volumes have been written by our 
Chicago brethren which have not been 
named, but so far as at present ascertain- 
able the list is fairly compl te. Of course no 
account of fugitive articles and sermons, of 
which Dr. Goodwin has published many of 
rare eloquence and power, can here be taken. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Roberts Bros. Boston. 
PoEMs. By Emily Dickinson. Edited by Mabel L. 
Todd, pp. 200. $1.25. 
My LaApDy’s HEART. By Ellis Markol. pp. 173. 


$1.00. 

OLD COLONY Days. By May Alden Ward. pp. 280. 
$1.25. 

THE PURITAN IN ENGLAND AND NEW ENGLAND. 
By Ezra H Byington, D.D. pp. 406. $2.00. 

George H. Ellis. Boston. 

THE PERFECT WHOLE. By Horatio W. Dresser. 

pp. 254. $150. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 

QUINTUS CURTIUS. Edited by Willard Humphreys, 
Ph.D. pp. 208. 55 cents. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
SEVENOAKS. By J.G. Holland. pp. 463. 75 cents. 
ARTHUR KONNIOASTLE. By J.G. Holland. pp.422. 
75 cents. 

ELEMENTS OF PsYCHOLOGY. By George C. Robert- 
ry Edited by C. A. F. Rhys Davids. pp. 268. 
1.00, 

LENOX. By George A. Hibbard. pp.54. 75cents. 

THAT LASss 0’ LOWRIE’s. By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. pp. 340. $1.25. 

STORIES BY ENGLISH AUTHORS: Germany. The 
Sea. 

Harper & Bros. New York. 

SHAKESPEARE THE Boy. By W. J. Kolfe, Litt. D. 
pp. 251, $1.25. 

THE OLD INFANT AND SIMILAR STORIES. By Will 
Carleton. pp. 223. $1.25. 

WitH My NEIGuBoRs. By Margaret E. Sangster. 
pp. 256. $1.25. 

LITERARY LANDMARKS OF VENICE. By Laurence 
Hutton. pp. 71. $1.00. 

dD, Appleton & Co. New York. 

THE STORY OF ELECTRICITY. By John Munro. pp. 
187. 40 cents. 

American Sunday School Union. Philadelphia, 

THE PILGRIM CHILD. By Theodora C. Elmslie. pp. 
178. 75 cents. 

Cc. M. Barnes Co. Chicago. 

THE NEW WOMAN AND OTHER Poems. By J. B. 

Robinson, D.D., Ph.D. pp. 291. 75 cents. 
Curts & Jennings. Cincinnati. 

THE VISION OF CHRIST IN THE POETS. Edited by 
C.M. Stuart. pp. 304. 90 cents. 

IN LEAGUE WITH ISRAEL. By Annie F. Johnston. 
pp. 303. 90 cents. 

PAPER COVERS. 

: D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 

FRENCH LESSONS AND EXERCISES. By C. H. 
Grandgent. pp. 64. 25 cents. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF AMERICAN 

AvuTHOoRS. Irving. By H.T. Tuckerman. Audo- 
bon. By Parke Godwin. Each 5 cents. 

Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 

JOHN BULL & Co. By Max O’Rell. pp. 319. 50 
cents. 

AT'HEART A RAKE. By Florence Marryatt. pp. 
341, 50 cents. 

Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 

A STUDY OF SLAVERY IN NEW JERSEY. By Henry 
8.Cooley. pp. 60. 50 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Sept. 
21, 10 a.M. Mr. Samuel B. Capen will speak on The 
National Crisis of 1896. 

WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Sutton, Oct. 28. 

THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, un- 
der the auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, 
will be resumed Friday, Sept. 25, at 11 o’clock A. M., in 
Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE FEMALE CENT INSTITUTION AND 
HOME MISSIONARY UNION, annual meeting will be 
held in connection with the meetings of the General 
Association at Littleton, Sept. 23, at 2 o’clock P.M. Mrs. 
H. 8. Caswell of New York will address the ladies. 
Auxiliaries are requested to send delegates. All women 
interested in home missions are cordially invited. 

ALICE M. NIM8, Secretary. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS. 


Montana, Billings, Tuesday, Sept. 
New Hampsbire, Littleton, Tuesday, Sept. 22. 
Washington, Tacoma, Tuesday, Sept. 22. 
Maine, Ft. Fairfield, Tuesday, Sept. 22. 
North Carolina, Haywood, Thursday, Sept. 24. 
Oregon, Portland, Tuesday, Sept. 29. 
Wisconsin, Antigo, Tuesday, Sept. 29. 


Wyoming, Wheatland, — 
Idaho oise, Oct. 


aho, 
New Mexico, 


Albuquerque, Oct. 
Utah, Oct. 
California, Sacramento, Tuesday, Oct. 6, 
Colorado. Tuesday, Oct. 6. 


» Denver, 
California, South’rn, Claremont, Tuesday, Oct. 13. 
Nebraska, Monday, Oct. 14. 
Alabama, Shelby, Wednesday, Nov. ll. 
Connecticut Conf., Winsted, Tuesday, Nov. 17. 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSAOHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’s HOM® MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C, Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
E. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 
Geervone! House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Cnild, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY A8SOOIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
Gem sonst House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 

leveland office, ¥ M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and ie ar, i Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 
ager House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

1. Address, 19 Congregational House, Boston. 

Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field mang 4s E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston Address applications to Rev AvH. Quint, D. D., 
Congregational Library, | Somerset Street, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled hoine and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. cetnmagy Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States at its session held in Chicago in October, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies. Careful attention is civen to applica- 
ees from without the State. Room -22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B, Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, ll A. M., Bible study, 3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
cept Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Gongregationel society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 

regationa: House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 
oe reading, etc., to Capt. 8S. 8. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover St. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath tothe Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of 8—., to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 

oses of said society.” Kev. Alexander McKenzie, 
B. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS. 

Kansas appears to lead the Union in inter- 
denominational comity this week. 

The evangelistic work of that Pastors’ Band 
in Minneapolis might profitably be duplicated 
in other cities, or even in groups of country 
churches. 

Christian harmony bas been exemplified in 
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an unusually pleasing manner for half a cen- 
tury in the worship of the churches of an Inte- 
rior town. 

Gifts such as that which an Ohio church has 
just planned, in memory of a young member, 
are most fitting and carry with them an ele- 
ment of marked suggestiveness. 

That church in New Mexico has reason to 
be proud of its Pauline pastor, who scorns 
not to work with his own hands for the up- 
building of the temporal as well as the spirit- 
ual walls of Zion. 

Let any who think it makes little difference 
whether or not they identify themselves with 
the cause of Christ note what two or three 
earnest, whole-souled Christians have recently 
accomplished in a Minnesota churcb. 

That flourishing enterprise in a Wisconsin 
town has such broad sympathy at its begin- 
ning that the promise of its success is great. 
Its unpretending but pretty structure is a 
kind of St. Andrew’s-by-the-Sea, for it is 
within sound of the endless murmur of the 
waves of Lake Michigan. May manya brother 
Simon be there brought to the Master! 

Joyous welcomes to returning pastors after 
separations for health and happiness indicate 
a certain phase of the profit to the work and 
workers which results from the vacation sea- 
son. If the renewed enthusiasm could be sus- 
tained from week to week until another res- 
pite, the greater breadth and depth of the 
results of this year’s efforts would be attested 
by sarprising records in the new period. 

Our denomination should rejoice over such 
a superb triumph as that recorded by a Mil- 
waukee church of late, and an item which 
contains such good news ought to quicken 
our pulses for an attempt at averting finan- 
cial disasters at other points. The subscrip- 
tions in this instance came from such diverse 
sources as to add a peculiar interest to the 
success. Such generosity as was shown by @ 
sister church deserves special remark. May 
its own affairs be forwarded with the more en- 
couragement on account of its magnanimous 
sacrifice. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Vr.—Rutland Conference held its 36th annual 
meeting in Clarendon, Sept. 8, 9. The Problem of 
the Country Church was considered under: Its 
Opportunities, Its Drawbacks, The Indebtedness of 
the City to the Country Church. The Mutual Re- 
lation of Home and Foreign Missions was treated 
by Rev. H. L. Bailey, who had labored in both de- 
partments and was qualified to speak of them as 
the two arms of the Christian body, mutually nec- 
essary and helpful. An earnest address on The 
C. E.and the Coming Man was given by Mr. C.N, 
Thorp. The repor.s from the churches were en- 
couraging, especiaily in the fact that so many 
churches are supplied with pastors. Rev. George 
A. Hood of the C.C. B. 8. gave a stirring and elo- 
quent appeal. The sermon by Rev. R, H. Ball and 
the communion service closed the conference. The 
weather was propitious, the attendance good and 
the hospitality of the entertaining church gener- 
ous and abundant. 


Kan.—Southwestern Association met at Kinsley | 
Sept. 46, with an unusually large attendance, 
nearly every church being represented. The meet- 
ing was one of the best in the association's history, 
spiritually and intellectually. The central topic 
was The Church, considered under the heads: 
Grounds of Obedience to the Church, Its Types of 
Spirituality, Its Frontier Work, Advantages and 
Responsibilities of Self-Government, The Church 
and Revivals, [ts Place in the Present Campaign. 
Sunday School and Endeavor Work were given 
prominent places. The last evening was devoted 
to Home Missions, and Superintendents Broad and 
Bush, Evangelist Veazie and others made addresses. 


Arkansas Valley Association met at McPherson, 
Sept. 2-4. Among topics considered were: The 
Church Member's Standard of Life, Systematic Giv- 
ing, The Saloon or What? The Christian Young Man 
and the Church, Falling Away, Relation of the 
Prayer Meeting to the Church, Pulpit and Pastoral 
Work, Which Should Supersede? Christian Citizen- 
ship. Nearly all the churches reported good spir- 
itual progress. Rev. D.H. Scarrow spoke for Wash- 
burn College, and Superintendents Kush and Broad 
for Sunday School Work and Home Missions, re- 
spectively. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston. 


The local pulpits last Sunday and those of the 
suburbs were generally filled by the regular ocecu- 
pants. By reason of the inclement weather the 
congregations which welcomed back their pastors 
were not large. The themes of the morning service 
reviewed in some cases the present political out- 
look, and helpful suggestions on the moral issue 
of the campaign were listened to. 


Massachusetts. 


LOWELL.—AIl the pastors have returned from 
their vacations and are actively at work.——French 
has been gladdened by increasing attendance and 
by the reception of six new members on the first 
Sunday in September. At the same time Paw- 
tucket received five. That Sunday was so stormy 
that Highland voted to repeat the communion 
service on the second Sunday. Rev. W. A. Bart- 
lett, who was confined to the house several days 
by an injury to his knee, is again about bis work, 
but his installation will be deferred until the com- 
pletion of the repairs upon Kirk Street.—Rev. 
G. H. Johnson has been elected president of the 
local Ministers’ Union for the ensuing year. 

Ty NGSBORO.—Certain papers having given prom- 
inence to the report that Rev. Park Bradford had 
been forced to vacate the pulpit on account of his 
adherence to the cause of free silver, the officials 
ef the church have authorized the publication of 
interviews declaring that Mr. Bradford’s resigna- 
tion was wholly due to the financial depression, 
which has reduced the income of the small congre- 
gation below the point of sufficient support of the 
pastor. They declare that Mr. Bradford did not 
obtrude his political views upon his hearers, and 
that while his interest in the Populist party during 
his Kansas pastorate was well known yet nothing 
of a political nature was in any way the cause of 
his resignation. 

WoRCESTER.—VFirst Swedish. Since taking pos- 
session of the Salem Street edifice, June 1, this con- 
gregation of working people has raised $7,000 to 
apply in payment which, with the price of their 
former property, pays one-third of the cost of the 
new. The congregations have increased during the 
summer about one-third and now number from 400 
to 600, both morning and evening. There is a warm 
spiritual interest and many conversions. Rey. A. 
L. Anderson is pastor and the present membership 
is 275.——Piedmont. During the summer the meet- 
ing house has been thoroughly renovated, the or- 
gan tuned, fresco retouched and other repairs 
made to the amount of about $4,000, greatly adding 
to the beauty and comfort. Dr, Eldridge Mix’s re- 
port of the fresh air work shows a much larger use- 
fulness than in previous years. Of the $700 con- 
tributed $115 came from Sunday schools and over 
$60 from Junior Endeavor Societies. 

WEsTBOROUGH.—Revy. and Mrs. M. A. Breed re- 
turned from their vacation, spent at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., to find the parsonage furnished with a new 
furnace. All services were held ag usual during the 
summer with no decrease of interest. Evangelist 
J.D. Potter of the congregation secured the sup- 
plies, with whom he exchanged. The C. E. Society 
has shown unusual interest in missions during the 
summer and raised a considerable sum for that 
object. 

CENTERVILLE.—Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, who sum- 
mers at Martha’s Vineyard, was secured for a re- 
eent Sunday, and the announcement brought the 
largest congregation of the season. Nearly every 
house in the long village street was represented and 
the presence of many who are seldom seen in church 
was noteworthy, A collection of $137 was taken up, 
a remarkable sum for a chureh which finds it hard 
to meet its own current expenses, but which since 
the coming of Rev. W. C. Dethog, a few months 
ago, has shown many evidences of vigor. Many of 
the summer residents are a great help in carrying 
forward the services. 

SHELBURNE CENTER.— First. At the ordination 
of Mr. J. A. Goodrich, who graduated at Andover 
last June, the large attendance of interested per- 
sons and the floral decorations elicited general 
remark. Mr. Goodrich now begins pastoral work 
here. 

NORTH BROOKFIELD.—First. This church has 
lately been called to mourn the loss of its senior 
deacon, Mr. C. W. Nutting, who died Sept. 6, on the 
eve of his golden wedding anniversary. He was 
chosen as deacon in 1861, whieh office he held till 
his death. He had been a resident of the town for 
more than 40 years and commanded the respect and 
esteem of all who knew him. 


SPRINGFIELD.—/irst. Exercises in recognition 
of the completion of the late improvements in the 
meeting house were conducted last Sunday, al- 
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though the house was open the week previous. 
Rev. F. L. Goodspeed preacbed an anniversary 
sermon, reviewing many historical facts. The long 
life of the organization, 260 years, was particularly 
emphasized. Rally day was observed in the Sunday 
school, 

Maine. 


PORTLAND.—St. Lawrence Street. The founda- 
tions of the new edifice are being rapidly laid, Two 
months will see the roof laid. President Tucker of 
the Maine Central R.R. has donated granite for 
the entire superstructure. The pastor, Rey. A. H. 
Wright, has been recently honored by an appoint- 
ment as chaplain of the 47th Massachusetts regi- 
ment of volunteers, in which he enlisted. Bowdoin 
College has also recognized his merit by conferring 
the honorary degree of M. A.——Fourth. The work 
of Mr. T. A, Smythe opens with great promise. 
He has already secured the incorporation of the 
church, thus giving it a financial basis that will 
greatly stimulate its prosperity. The young pastor 
will seek ordination by council at once. 

NortT#a BRIDGTON.—The meeting house has under- 
gone extensive repairs, and a new part is added for 
social meetings. The new steeple, a steel roof, 
painting outside, stained glass windows, ash pews 
and new frescoing have cost $2,500, most of which 
has been paid. The service of rededication took 
place Aug. 18. A historical sketch was given by 
Rev. A. G. Fitz, the pastor, the prayer of dedica- 
tion was by Rev. E. P. Wilson and a sermon was 
preached by Rev. D. P. Hatch. Greetings from 
others were received. About $250 were pledged 
on condition the whole debt could be cleared. 

LITTLE DEER ISLE.—Strenuous efforts are made 
to secure a church building. Rev. Charles Whit- 
tier is helping to get out a granite foundation. 
The 300 people on the island have subscribed 
nearly enough to finish the outside. Although this 
island has been settled more than 100 years there 
has never been a meeting house. Good work has 
been done this summer and at Outer Long Island 
by Mr. J. M. Thomas of Bangor Seminary. 

YARMOUTH.—Rev. C. E. McKinley preached his 
farewell sermon the last Sunday of August, and 
has been dismissed by council. The new chapel is 
nearly completed, and is an elegant and convenient 
edifice. A Boston friend paid the expense of the 
plumbing, which was quite extensive. 

IsLE-AU-HAUT.—Mr. W. T. Bartley has done ex- 
cellent service here this summer, also preach- 
ing several times en adjacent islands. A recent 
fair held by the ladies realized about $100, to be 
devoted to a substantial walk to the meeting house. 

H1rRAM.—Mr. G. P, Merritt, who has so acceptably 
done pastoral work here, enters Williams College. 
A farewell reception by the church, C. E. Society 
and friends was an occasion of much enjoyment. 

WALDOBORO.—North. The old meeting house was 
struck by lightning, injuring it seriously and ruin- 
ing the organ, valued at $1,600. Damages to the 
building amounted to $600. 

ELLSWoORTH.—Hon. G. P. Dutton, who died Sept. 
8, will be much missed in the church, where he has 
been a valued worker. The whole community mourns 
his loss. 

SovuTH BRIDGTON.—Miss O. A. Mills has bean do- 
ing excellent evangelistic work here, and several 
conversions, with revived interest, are reported. 

BanGor.—A friend of missions offers to duplicate 
for each of the three churches a special contribu- 
tion for the A. B.C. F. M. up to the sum of $50 

WILTON.—A beautiful communion service has 
been presented to the church by the widow of Dea- 
con Abel Russel in his memory. 

WoopForpDs.—The church cordially welcomed its 
pastor, Rev. E, P. Wilson, on his return from vaca- 
tion by a largely attended reception. 


New Hampshire 

MANCHESTER.—The city celebrated, Sept. 6-10, 
the semi-centennial of the adoption of its charter, 
for which elaborate preparations were made dur- 
ing the weeks previous. It was inaugurated with 
appropriate sermons by the pastors of the various 
churches on Sunday morning, and a grand union 
service in a mammoth tent in the evening. Dr. B. 
W. Lockhart of Franklin Street Church took for his 
topic Fifty Years of Theological Progress, and Dr. 
T. E. Clapp of the First Church The Elements of 
Stability in the Higher Life of the City. In the 
evening President Tucker of Dartmouth College 
gave an eloquent discourse on The Spiritual Life of 
the Modern City, which was greatly enjoyed by the 
large audience present. 

Troy.—In view of the early departure of the faith- 
ful and beloved pastor and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. 
W. P. Clancy, to their new field of labor, a large 
number of parishioners and friends gathered at 
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the parsonage on the eve of Sept. 2 to tender a tes- 
timonial of the high esteem and affection in which 
they were held by an appreciative people, and to 
leave substantial tukens of good will. The vcca- 
sion was a delightful one in its social festivities, 
though tempered with mutual regrets that the 
strong ties growing up from a pastorate so harmo- 
nious and pleasant should so soon be broken. Mr. 
Clancy began his labors at Hebron, Ct., Sept. 13. 

NorRTHWOOD CENTER.—Following in the line of 
past well doing, a recent volunteer party, with 
teams and needful implements, by three hours of 
enthusiastic service wrought a conspicuous im- 
provement in the parsonage grounds, and before 
leaving gave prophetic intimation of an attempt in 
the near future to repatr the horse sheds. Not to 
be outdone by the men, the Ladies’ Aid Society has 
planned to add to the internal conveniences of the 
parsonage, 

WENTWORTH.—In addition to his regular home 
service and two mission stations the pastor, Rev. 
T. W. Darling, proposes to increase his usefulness 
by teaching the village school the coming season. 
The propriety of heating the audience-room of the 
church with furnaces has been agitated with good 
promise of success. A late sociable netted nearly 
$40. Summer boarders have in many ways been 
helpful in church work during the present season. 

DANBURY.—The parsonage has just received a 
coat of fresh paint, which adds to its attractive- 
ness. With the assistance of talent from Massa- 
chusetts, a fine entertainment was lately given 
there, the program consisting of readings and vocal 
and violin solos. 

LEMPSTER.—For several weeks Misses Milton and 
Abell, district home missionaries, have been hold- 
ing two or three meetings a week and doing much 
to interest and encourage the people. Their labors 
have been blessed and good fruit is likely to follow. 

CoRNISH.—Increased congregations indicate the 
prevailing interest. The C.E. Society is in a flour- 
ishing condition. The pastor, Rev. 8. P. Tucker, is 
on the lookout for a good second-hand organ for the 
chapel, if such can be had at a moderate cost. 

AcworTH.—The pastor, Rev. C. O. Parker, has 
the inspiration of a good congregation at the Sun- 
day morning service. An afternoon service at a 
schoolhouse in East Acworth is also well attended. 

The church in North Hampton has recently raised 
$100 for two shares in the jubilee fund of the 
A.M. A. 

Vermont. 

STOWE.—This church, Rev. 8. F. Drew, pastor, 
through the energy of the Ladies’ Society, is under- 
going extensive repairs. A ‘ birthday party for 
everybody’’ was successful in raising about $120, 
which sum is to be devoted to interior decorations. 
There was a generous response to the appeal of the 
mother church from its sons and daughters in all 
parts of the country, some of whom, if their ages 
were determined by the number of pennies they 
sent, must have been very old. This church was 
apparently never more prosperous. The pulpit was 
occupied on a recent Sunday by Rev. C. A. Savage, 
a son of the church and now pastor of the Valley 
Church, Orange, N. J. 

RUTLAND.—Thirteen persons were received to 
membership Sept. 6, six of them on confession. 
Two children were baptized. 


Connecticut. 


NEWINGTON.—The Sunday schools at Wethers- 
tield, Elmwood, Griswoldville, Kensington, West 
Hartford, New Britain, Rocky Hill and Berlin united 
with the local schools Jast week in the celebration 
of their 64th anniversary. The rally was one of the 
first of the series to be held this month and was 
attended by several bundred persons from out of 
town, making it one of the most successful gather- 
ings of the kind held this year. The important 
question considered was Remedies for the Decline 
in Membership of Our Sunday Schools, and the dis- 
cussion was ably opened by Dr. J. W. Cooper of 
New britain. 

ROCKVILLE.— Miss Eliza Talcott, a prominent 
missionary in Japan the past 25 years, has reached 
her home in this city, where she will make an ex- 
tended stay to recover her health. Miss Talcott 
won much honor in Japanese hospitals as a nurse 
during the war with China, and her work is highly 
commended by Dr. Taylor, the medical expert sent 
by the English Government, and leading Japanese 
surgeons. Miss Talcott expects to return and con- 
tinue her work under the auspices of the American 
Board 

HARTFORD.—All the pastors are back from their 
vacation now with the exception of Dr. Lamson of 
Center Church, who is expected next week. Serv- 
ices have generally been resumed and the fall work 
is now fairly opened. Rev. J. H. Twichell occu” 
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pied bis pulpit last Sunday for the first time sinee 
his vacation, and administered the communion 
which was postponed a week. One child was bap- 
tized. 

KENT.—The church has voted to extend a call 
to Rev. Howard Mudie. It bas been without a 
pastor for some time, having heard a large num- 
ber of candidates. Rev. E. S. Porter of Bridge- 
water, Mass., formerly pastor here, occupied the 
pulpit a week ago Sunday, and was greeted by a 
large number of his former parisbioners. 

MIDDLETOWN.—North, Dr. A. W. Hazen occu- 
pied his pulpit a week ago Sunday for the first time 
since returning from his vacation. He preached a 
strong sermon on the issues of the day. His words 
caused considerable comment among the members 
of the congregation, meeting, however, with gen- 
eral approval. 

ANDOVER.—The services were omitted for two 
Sundays during the time that improvements were 
being made on the edifice. Rev. Mr. Brown of 
Vermont began his duties here Jast Sunday, being 
greeted by large congregations. 

GRANBY.—The church and grounds look clean 
and neat, the annual bee being held last week and 
a general cleaning and grading teing done. The 
church has also been recently painted and new win- 
dows put in, adding much to the general appear- 
ance, 

@HESHIRE.—Dr. David Marsh of Woburn, Mass., 
preached two forcible sermons last week Sunday. 
He was warmly welcomed, having formerly been 
pastor of the church here, and although over 80 
years of age is still vigorous and doing good serv- 
ice. 

FARMINGTON.—L. F. Dorman planted the hand- 
some elms about the church just 53 years ago, and 
last week he assisted in removing them to make 
room for the improvements that are to be made. 


Un1Ion.—The church has voted unanimously to 
adopt the form of admission prepared by the special 
committee of the National Council in 1889 and sub- 
mitted to the churches in 1894. 


NIANTIC.—After midnight of Monday morning, 
last week, it was discovered that the church build- 
ing had just been broken into and the doors were 
leftopen. Nothing was found missing. 

New HAVEN.—Plymouth. The meeting house 
was opened a week ago Sunday after being closed 
three weeks for decorating and painting. 


Rev. G. F. Bailey of Westbrook completed a year’s 
pastorate the last Sunday in August, and took occa- 
sion to give an interesting review of the year just 
past. Rey. John B. Doolittle of Suffield bas been 
visiting with his former parishioners here, where 
he served as pastor several years ago.—The chapel 
in South Windsor is receiving a thorough paint- 
ing, and a new modern furnace has been put into 
the meeting house. 





MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


POUGHKEEPSIE.—The death of Mr. J. H. Dudley 
in June Jast was a great loss to the church, inas- 
much as he was the only one of tbe original mem- 
bers on the roll, the church having been organized 
in 1837. He was the architect of the present church 
building, and for 45 years bad served the church as 
clerk. In response to his wish his son, Deacon 
Guilford Dudley, gave the church $1,000, to be ex- 
pended in making needed repairs Asa result the 
church is newly frescoed, a Brussels carpet covers 
tloor and platform, plush cushions are in the pews, 
better arrangements are made for cboir and or- 
ganist, the organ is renovated and additional lights 
and a beautiful memorial pulpit of brass are put 
in. The entire expense approximates $2,060. There 
bave been 43 additions to the membership the past 
year. 

SYRACUSE.—/Pilgrim. The 10th annual reunion 
of the chapel was beld Sept. 6, with addresses by 
Drs. E. N. Packard and W. A. Duncan, superin- 
teadent from the first. The work here 1s successful 
under the pastoral care of Mr. I. T. Hart of the uni- 
versity. Rev. H. N. Kinney has won the thanks of 
the good people of the city by persuading the mayor 
to suppress the Sunday baseball, which had become 
innoying. The argument used was a State law 
which was mandatory. South Avenue. Rev. 
W. F. Ireland has just returned from his wedding 
tour and was given a reception on the evening of 
the llth, at which many congratulations were 
spoken by local pastors and others. 





BINGHAMTON.—Plymouth. The pulpit will be 
filled by Dr. William Taylor until a regular pastor 
is called. The people feel deeply their loss in the 
resignation of Rev. W. H. Kephart to labor in a 
larger field with North Church, New York.— First. 
The parlors of the church have been reopened after 
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having been closed several weeks, during which 
time they have been recarpeted and decorated. 

CorENHAGEN.—The meeting house has been thor- 
oughly renovated during the summer, newly fres- 
coed, carpeted and painted and new chandeliers 
were put in. The spiritual interest has also been 
greatly quickened under the leading of Rev. J. K. 
Griffith, who has been pastor six years. Twelve 
additions on confession are reported. 

DEER RIVER.—The work is reviving under the 
leadership of Rev.G.A.Shaw. New members were 
added at his first communion here. The old belfry, 
blown down recently, has been replaced by a new 
spire, and other improvements are reported, 

OGDENSBURG.—The pastor, Rev. C. W. Wilson, 
and his family occuyied a cottage at Oak Point 
on the St. Lawrence during July and August. 
Union Sunday evening services were held with the 
other churches of the city. 

SIDNEY.—AIl the churches of this place united, 
Aug. 30, in a pleasing service with the Congrega- 
tional chureb, at which Rey. T. A. Carlson delivered 
his farewell address, preparatory 10 leaving for his 
new field of labor in Middlebury, Vt. 

New Jersey. 

NEWARK,— First, though it is but 45 years old, 
calls itself the Old First because, with the excep- 
tion of a country church, it is the patriarch of the 
New Jersey family. It has been growing steadily 
in numbers and vigor ever since its change of loca- 
tion and the erection of its present handsome edi- 
fice. For eight years Rev. L. W. Hainer had been 
acting pastor only. In January last the church de- 
cided by a large majority to call him as permanent 
pastor. He declined, however, having decided to 
study at Oxford, Eng., and also to travel for at least 
two years. The church feels its loss keenly as Mr. 
Hainer was dearly beloved. Betore Mr. Hainer 
actually left for Europe, the church found a 
successor in Rev. J. A. Chamberlin, and it be- 
lieves it has been unusually successful is its search. 
Mr. Chamberlin bas been for six years pastor at 
Owatonna, Minn , where the church has prospered 
under his charge, a prosperity evinced by an en- 
larged and beautified house of worship, many 
conversions, quickened and reconstructed prayer 
meetings and greatly increased evening congrega- 
tions. He was born and educated at Beloit, is a 
graduate of Chicago Seminary and has been a grad- 
uate student at Yale Divinity School. He comes to 
Newark with the encomiums of the church he has 
served, and indorsed by his brother ministers, by 
business men and by college officials of the Nortk- 
west. He began work last Sunday. 


GLEN RiInGe.—The pastor, Rev. F. J. Goodwin, bas 
just completed his eighth year of service. During 
his pastorate the church has grown, though the 
suburb is still small, from a membership of 43 to 
four times that number, and from an annual be- 
neficence of $78 to one of nearly $1,900. From meet- 
ing in the railroad station it has passed to a beau- 
tiful house of worship, which already is too small. 
The church now bas two ladies’ societies, two 
King’s Daughters circles, two mission bands, a 
Boys’ Club and a vigorous Endeavor Society. 
Strangely enougb, though he is the only resident 
pastor, Mr. Goodwin, in his whole eight years’ 
service, bas been called to officiate at but 14 funer.- 
als and five weddings. The flower mission has re- 
sumed its work for some weeks past, and has al- 
ready sent over 10,000 bouquets to the sick and the 
poor in New York. The church paper, 7he Pol- 
ished Arrow, 13 doing well. The editors have in- 
vited unsigned criticisms by establishing a“ growl- 
ery”’ for the current month. 

THE SOUTH. 
Maryland. 

BALTIMORE,—Second. The departure of Rev. E. 
T. Root, who accepts a call to Elmwood Temple 
Church, Providence, R.1., means a loss to Congre- 
gationalism here. He was active in aj] Christian 
work in the city and was president of the State C. E. 
Union. The dismissing council passed resolutions 
expressing high appreciation of his work.—— Fourth, 
The church is suffering from the prolonged absence 
of its pastor, Rev. Mark Wells, who bas been sick 
for nearly a year. The physicians attribute bis ill- 
ness to a shock received while riding in an electric 
car. 

North Carolina. 

DuDLEY.—About 40 conversions, the deepening 
of spiritual life in a number vastly greater, the 
baptism of 22 adults, nine infants, the giaddening 
of bousebolds for miles around, are some of the re- 
sults of a work of revival begun the last Sunday in 
July and continued for five weeks. But for cotton 
picking the meetings would still be going on. The 
oldest members say that since the establishment of 
the missionary work here no such work in respect 
to power and depth was ever before conducted at 
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this place. The morning service for several Sun- 
days has opened at a little past 9 A.M. and con- 
tinued with increasing interest till after 2 P.M. 
The C. E. Society met at 4 p.m. and at night a 
congregation sometimes too large to be accommo- 
dated gathered. On one memorable Friday night 
the altar was filled with seekers before the ser- 
mon began, and so earnest were they that it was im- 
possible to preach. The whole atmosphere of the 
place is changed. 
Georgia. 

STRICKLAND.—Liberty. Evangelistic services have 
recently been held which have surpassed in spirit- 
ual power anything experienced in this region for 
many years. Seventeen members have already been 
added to the church, with others to follow. The 
converts are of all ages, from 60 years down to 
childhood, 

Alabama. 

CALERA.—This church is inthe midst of a work of 
grace which has added a score to the membership 
and the good work is still going on. 

CLANTON. — Mountain Springs. A revival has 
stirred the entire community and already added 19 
members to the church. 


Arkansas. 

GENTRY.—An excellent work bas been done here 
during the summer vacation under the leadership 
of Mr. E. H. Price of Yale Seminary. Several con- 
versions have been reported. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CLEVELAND.—Archwood Avenue has the walls of 
its addition up, and the work is being pushed rap- 
idly. The capacity of the house will be more than 
doubled by this enlargement.—— O/ivet is acceptably 
supplied for two months*by Mr. R. Thomsen, a 
member of Hough Avenue Churcb, and for the past 
two years a student at Berea College. Kentucky. 
By special invitation he bas spoken at Olivet and 
also at Union and Pilgrim Churches upon the Ken- 
tucky Mountaineers and the Work of Berea College. 
—Lakeview, under the energetic leadership of 
Rev. A. B. Cristy, has raised its frame chapel to 
conform to the new grade of Euclid Avenue, and 
has built a high and well-lighted basement, giving 
commodious rooms for Sunday school and social 
purposes and for its important Italian work. The 
cost of the improvements is about $2,100. The 
Italian work is in charge of Mr. G. V. Zottarelli, an 
Oberlin student. In addition to his work at Lake- 
view he conducts week night classes at the Central 
Friendly Inn.—— Mt. Zion bas been supplied during 
the summer by Rev. G. W. Henderson, D. D., of the 
University Church, New Orleans. A call has been 
extended to Rev. Jesse E. Moorland of Nashville, 
Tenn, 

SANDUSKY.—The work of the fall opens with 
strong encouragement. Large congregations wel- 
comed back Rev. C. A. Vincent Sept.6. The morn- 
ing congregation arose and gave the Chautauqua 
salute as the pastor entered the pulpit. The dif- 
ferent departments have been running vigorously 
during the summer. Rey. F.J. Van Horn has sup- 
plied the pulpit during August. 

SAYBROOK.—Miss Virginia Dox spoke for Whit- 
man College Aug. 30. Mueh enthusiasm was aroused 
among the people, especially the young. and the 
church is endeavoring to secure $100 in pledges for 
the noble work as a memorial to one of the beloved 
young people, whose service was closed just as she 
seemed ripe for a larger work. Rev. C. W. Grupe 
is pastor. 

NoRTH BLOOMFIELD.—The 75th anniversary was 
celebrated Sept. 5, 6. The church has a special 
record. For more than 50 years it has occupied a 
house of worship jointly with another denomina- 
tion, first the Methodists and then the Disciples, 
with whom the church is now worshiping. The 
recent anniversary was well attended and proved 
unusuaily interesting 

TOLEDO.— Washington Street has been greatly 
quickened during the two months since Rey.G. A. 
Burgess, D. D., entered upon the pastorate. Needed 
repairs have been made and the people are rallying 
to the work. 

LORAIN.—South, This recently organized church 
is now supplied by Rev. D. L. Leonard, D. D., of 
Oberlin. under a commission from the Ohio 
H. M. 8. 

IHinois. 

CHICAGO.—Millard Avenue. Rev. W. A. Water- 
map met with a serious accident Sept. 11, 
frum which he is not likely soon to recover. He 
was struck by a train on the Burlington Koad while 
crossing the track near his home, his right leg 
being broken below the knee and crushed, his left 
arm broken, several ugly wounds made on his head 
and his body severely bruised. He was carried at 
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once to the Presbyterian Hospital, where he re- 

ceived every attention. The doctors gay there is no 

immediate danger, and are hoping that the bones 

can be set and that amputation will be unnecessary. 
Indiana. 

KOKOMO.—Hope Mission Sunday school at the 
junction was compelled to vacate the factory room 
heretofore used, and the friends of the enterprise 
have collected money, secured a lot and erected a 
small building known as Union Chapel. The seats 
and carpets were donated from the First Church, 
which has been rebuilt. Hardware and doors came 
from individual members of that church, The 
chapel is nearly paid for. Occasional preaching 
services are held. The Sunday school numbers 70. 

HAMMOND.—Rey. J. W. Welsh is taking hold of 
the difficult work with enthusiasm. He precedes 
the regular discourse with a special talk to the 
young people, which has resulted in a greatly in- 
creased attendance. Sixteen have recently de- 
cided for Christ. A week’s special services have 
been held. The outlook for a spiritual harvest was 
never better. The building has been repainted 
without and renovated and decorated within. The 
new carpet isa gift from the Ladies’ Society. 


BROAD RiprLe.—The church has been worship- 
ing on the second floor of a school building and it 
had secured an organ and other furniture. The 
building was undergoing repairs of late and caught 
fire and was completely destroyed, with the loss to 
the young church of most of its property. Steps 
were taken to secure a hall at once. The Sunday 
school is especially successful. 

FAIRMOUNT.—The church is much encouraged by 
the good congregations and manifest interest since 
Rev. Levi White began work. The pastor has 
rented a house and moved his family from West- 
field, his former home. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—/’lymouth, The McCulloch Club 
held the first of a series of evening méetings on 
Civic Religion, Sept.6. Rev. F. E. Dewhurst gave 
an address.—Rev. F. E. Jeffery has opened his 
work in the South Side enterprise prosperously. 


Michigan, 

DErROIT.—Plymouth. The pastor, Rev. Morgan 
Wood, who was formerly a Methodist, leads a por- 
tion of this church out of its present fellowship to 

become independent. One-sixth of the member- 
ship voted favorably to such action. Much money 
has been put into this enterprise while it was a 
mission. 
Wisconsin. 

Two RIVERs.—With this church is affiliated a 
C.E. Society in the neighboring town of Two Creeks. 
The society’s membership includes all of any age 
who wish to join. It became legally incorporated 
some months ago and has erected a chapel or “‘ En- 
deavor home,’’ the only house of worship in the 
town. This building was dedicated Aug, 30, with a 
sermon by Rev. F. N. Dexter and dedicatory prayer 
and original bymn by the pastor, Rev. J. N. David- 
sop. The new building is of wood, 24 feet by 34. A 
handsome triple window in front has some colored 
lights and a broad sheet of plate glass, giving an 
especially cheerful look to the church when it is 
lighted for evening service. The material used is 
all of good quality and the work has been done 
well. The foundation is of bowlder granite. The 
money actually paid out by the treasurer for build- 
ing and furnishing was about $535. Moreover, work 
was done by men of the congregation that would 
probably have cost $200. One of the members gave 
the building site, a Roman Catholic friend gave an 
elegant reading desk and the North Side Congrega- 
tional Church of Milwaukee a particularly fine pul- 
pit. The organ that was in Two Rivers was secured 
at small cost and is in a condition to do good sery- 
ice. The seating is with chairs. No aid was asked 
from the Church Building Society. All bills were 
promptly paid, but the society was obliged to incur 
a debt of $125. Before dedication the men of the 
congregation pledged themselves that this should 
be paid. 

MILWAUKEE.—Hanover Street is rejoicing in the 
clearing of its financial sky. The foreclosure of its 
mortgage, so seriously threatened, has been averted 
by the most heroic efforts of the people and 
the generous assistance of friends in the other 
churches. The congregation has subscribed $6,500, 
other churches $2,500 and Hon. J. M. Stowell, a 
noble-hearted Swedenborgian worshiping with this 
eburch, $1,000; $4,000 were paid down Sept. 1, 
and the entire $10,000 is due March 1 next. Only 
$5,000 is left to be raised in some other way to put 
the church out of debt. Rev.S.S. Mathews is the 
pastor.— North Side, Rev. N. T. Blakeslee, pastor, 
has been hoping to build this season, but has mag- 
nanimously waived its right to canvass for funds in 
the other churches for the salvation of Hanover 
Street Church.—Sohemian. The trouble in this 
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church has been happily settled. The pastors of 
both factions have resigned, Mr Beran going to 
new work at La Crosse and Mr. Totusek returning 
to study at Oberlin. Mr. Joseph Jelinek has come 
from Chicago to preach to the reunited church, 
and has brought with him efficient helpers in his 
own family besides an earnest Christian Bohemian 
physician. 

EVANSVILLE.—Sept.4 was a memorableday. Rev. 
W.-M. Short was ordained and became pastor of 
the church, and the edifice was rededicated after 
thorough renovation costing $2,500. Dr. E.G. Up- 
dyke preached the dedicatory sermon, and a his- 
torical paper on Congregationalism in Evansville 
was read by Prof. E. D. Holmes. Just 50 years 
ago the First Congregational Church was organized 
in this place by Rev. Messrs. Stephen Peet and 
B.C. Church. The organization was disbanded in 
1850 but resumed in 1851, and sivce then its history 
has been one of uninterrupted progress. 


BropHEAD.—Rev. A. 8. Kaye spent his vacation 
bicycling in Ontario, Canada. His present pasto- 
rate, which began in 1888, is now the longest in the 
Beloit convention, 

La Crosse.—Virst, Rev. Henry Faville, pastor, 
has offered to the C. H. M.S. the use of its mission 
chapel for Bohemian work under care of Rev. John 
Beran. 

BELOo1rT.—Second. The interior has been reno- 
vated and the roof repaired. A kitchen will imme- 
diately be built and other improvements made. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


VALLEY PARK.—A church of six members has re_ 
cently been organized in this small town, 18 miles 
southwest of St. Louis. It is the terminus of a 
suburban railroad and may also be reached by the 
Missouri Pacific. The nucleus of the work was a 
Sunday school organized some years ago by the 
county Sunday School Union and held in a room 
furnished by a Roman Catholic. This was the only 
religious service in the community, The union 
made overtures to several denominations looking 
to church organization, but without avail. At 
length the superintendent of city missions became 
interested, and through his efforts a modest frame 
building has been erected, where Sunday school 
and preaching services are held, with an attend- 
ance of from 40 to 70, The work is under the care 
of Supt. A. L. Love who, with the pastors of the 
city, supplies the pulpit. The town has had its 
saloons and its baseball park but this is its first 
church, 

SPRINGFIELD.—First, Full houses before the re- 
turn of the college students accentuate the need of 
a new church building. The parish is divided into 
districts, in each of which, preparatory to the com- 
munion service and at other times, cottage meet- 
ings are held with much profit. The Sunday school 
has returned to the International system after six 
months’ trial of another. It has introduced Laudes 
Domini as a song-book, after many years’ use of 
Gospel Hymns.—— Central. An attempt to drive 
the Salvation Army from the streets by a city ordi- 
nance was defeated, largely through the efforts of 
Rev. G. S. Brett, whose sermon vigorously defend- 
ing the army has been printed. 


St. Louis.—Compton Hill. A message was re- 
ceived Sept. 10 announcing that Kev. G.C. Adams, 
D.D., had been called to supply First Church, San 
Francisco, at a salary of $4,000. 


lowa. 


DuBUQUE.—Summit, During the vaeation of the 
pastor, Rev. G. M. Orvis, the members maintained 
regular Sunday services, sermons by Moody, Sam 
Jones and Drs. Parkhurst, Gladden and Barton 
being read by various young people. On the return 
of the pastor and his family an enthusiastic recep- 
tion was tendered them by the members of the con- 
gregation. 

EAGLE GROVE,—At the farewell service for Rev. 
Walter Radford members spoke glowing words of 
his successful pastorate of two and a half years. 
Mrs. Radford’s work, including assistance in the 
pulpit, was also highly commended, They closed 
their labors Aug. 30. Rev. N. F. Douglas comes to 
this field from Garner. 

SwAntTon.—A new church at this point was rec- 
ognized by council Sept. 9. It is under the pastoral 
care of Rev. W. B. Sandford of Parkersburg. 


GowRIE.—News comes of the sudden death of 
Rev. L. H. Cook. He had resigned at Gowrie to go 
to Jewell and Lincoln. 

New churches have recently been organized at 
Harvey, in Wright County, through the labors of 
Rev. Edwin Ewell of Clarion, and at Gospel Ridge, 
a suburb of Ottumwa. 
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Minnesota. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—A Congregational pastors’ evan- 
gelical band has been formed, in which Rev. 
Messrs. James McAllister of Fremont Avenue 
Chureb, Richard Brown of Vine, William Hard- 
castle of Union, J. W. Heyward of Bethany and 
J.E.Smith of Fifth Avenue unite for the purpose 
of holding a two weeks’ service in each of the 
churches represented. A chorus will be organized 
in each church and all five of the pastors will assist 
in the work. Being better acquainted with the 
needs of the field than our professionai evangelists, 
it is hoped that this method will produce good re- 
sults. Rev. James McAllister 1s president of the 
band and can give information as to its working. 
— Forest Heights. Rev. R. A. Hadden since com- 
ing in the spring has conducted an evangelistic 
service every Sunday evening. Interest has always 
been manifested, Growing congregations and Sun- 
day school and a hopeful spirit are manifested. 

LyLE.—This little church, a few years ago re- 
duced to one member and he a non-resident, during 
the 15 months’ pastorate of Mr Ernest E, Day has 
raised $1,350 and erected a parsonage. It is now 
planning to reduce the amount of home missionary 
aid and expects soon to be self-supporting. Much 
of the credit is due to two or three men who, when 
the church was in its weakest state, made a pro- 
fession of religion and bravely took up the burden 
of the work. The community numbers only 400,a 
large number of the population being Lutherans, 
and the church has only 37 members. Mr. Day 
closes his work to enter Yale Seminary. 

LAKELAND.—Largely owing to the efforts of Rev. 
A. A. Davis the house of worship has been com- 
pletely renovated and the parsonage as well, except 
that the exterior of the latter needs a coat of paint. 
About $300 have been spent, counting the labor that 
was given, To this fund 100 persons contributed, 
The edifice is now the handsomest building in town. 
The young people have been interested and the 
church saved from threatened extinction. An en- 
thusiastic congratulatory service was held Sept. 7, 
with a large attendance. Rev. J. H. Morley 
preached and Rev. Messrs. W. B. Millard and R. P. 
Herrick made addresses, 

ST, PAUL.—/acific, This church, after the fail- 
ure of negotiations for union on the part of the Ar- 
lington Hills Presbyterian Church, secured a pastor, 
Rev. J. A. Jenkins, who is on the ground. The peo- 
ple are united and determined to succeed Good 
congregations greet the new pastor.— Alluntic. 
Though suffering from the financial stringency a 
subscription has been raised for current expenses 
and the church ig looking for a pastor 

FARIBAULT.—Rev. Lauren Armsby of Council 
Grove, Kan., pastor here from 1856 to 1865, occupied 
the pulpit Aug. 31, and although in his 80th year 
preached a sermon of great vigor. He was greeted 
by a large congregation including many old soldiers. 
Mr. Armsby was the first pastor of the church and 
from it entered the army as chaplain. 

BIWABIK.—Rev. G. E. Northrup closes his work 
here. During his four years’ stay the parsonage 
has been burned, as well as the church building. 
Another meeting house has been secured. Uncer- 
tainty as to the financial policy of the country 
makes the future of the mining interest dubious. 


STEWARTVILLE.—The salary of the pastor has 
been increased and is promptly paid; several old 
debts have been liquidated. The church is greatly 
encouraged by the decision of Rev. R. G. Jones to 
remain, and hopes soon to make an effort for the 
final payment on the new house of worship. 

MANKATO.—Swedish. Rev. E. B. Bjorklund has 
increasing congregations and the outlook is good 
for a strong church. West. The Sunday school 
has been suspended for the present, a Free Baptist 
school having been organized which does the work. 

ORTONVILLE.—Through the efforts of Rev. G. W. 
Shaw a good citizenship league has been formed, 
which has made itself felt in resisting the lawless- 
ness of the saloons. At Odessa,a churchless com- 
munity, services have been commenced. 

Rev. William Griffith will remain another year at 
Belgrade and South Bend. During his vacation a 
lay member of the church conducts the services. 


Kansas. 

GREAT BEND.—Excellent work is being done here. 
The Sunday school numbers120 and the Y. P. 8. C. E. 
has an active membership of 45. A well-attended. 
teachers’ meeting held weekly at the parsonage is 
an important feature. A marked interest in their 
classes has developed among the teachers, whom the 
pastor regards as among his best helpers for every 
good work. By request of the yuung people he wil) 
soon begin a series of normal Bible lessons. 

LITTLE RIVER.—All] the regular services were 
maintained during the long illness of the pastor, the 
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jate Rev. C. T. Young. The church has 60 members 
and an attendance of 75 at its Sunday school. The 
only debt is to the C.C, B.S. Rev. Messrs. Henry 
and Severance of Maize bave frequently supplied 
the pulpit during recent months. 

CHASE.—The pulpit is being efticiently supplied 
on alternate Sundays by Rev. J. B. Schlichter, who 
resides at Sterling. Through repeated crop failure 
the church bas suffered financially, but is spiritu- 
ally active, not only sustaining its own midweek 
prayer meetings bat engaging in two weekly cot- 
tage meetings besides. 

McCPHERSON.—By systematic effort during the re-~ 
cent years of financial depression all but $16 of 
the $400 indebtedness to the C. C. B. 8. has been 
paid. Three C. E. Societies, an Epworth League 
and a Baptist Young People’s Union of the city 
unite in a monthly service which is always crowded, 
enthusiastic and helpful. 

NICKERSON.—Unusual prosperity is enjoyed here. 
Audiences are large, the Sunday school and other 
services well maintained, and the pastor’s salary is 
promptly paid. Rev. D. H. Snowden, who ministers 
here, resides at bis country home, preaching regu- 
larly and doing such pastoral work as his impaired 
health permits. 


KINSLEY.—Two payments of $100 each have been 
made to the C. C, B.8. during the past year, beside 
meeting the pastor’s salary and current bills. The 
relations between the Methodists and Congregation- 
alists are specially cordial, the two pastors uniting 
ina weekly ministers’ meeting. 

STERLING.—During the hot months the pastor, 
Rev. T. W. Cole, has held the Sunday evening serv- 
ices in the open air, attracting large audiences, 
many listening as they sat in their carriages. 

North Dakota. 

OBERON.—The church will observe the 10th anni- 
versary of its organization Sept. 27. To mark the 
occasion the pastor, Rev. O. P. Champlin, will es- 
tablish a parish library for the use of the general 
public. Good books of all description are solicited. 


South Dakota. 

ERWIN.—Rev. J. B. Lewis is taking a trip around 
the world. During his absence of six months Miss 
kK. K, Henry will supply. The church defers calling 
a regular pastor in the hope that Mr. Lewis may 
resume work here. 

Utah. 

SALT LAKE.—Plymouth. Rev. J.D. Nutting and 
family spent the month of August delightfully in 
camp in Parley’s Canyon, 10 miles from Salt Lake 
City, Rev. George Ritchie supplying the pulpit. 
On their return they were surprised by finding the 
parsonage open and a substantial repast prepared 
by some of their people. The work is moving for- 
ward encouragingly. The way is now practically 
open to furnish the new building.—Phillips has 
just extended a hearty call to Rev. George Lindsay 
of Aberdeen, Wn., which he has accepted, and will 
begin work as soon as he can move here.—Rey. 
W. 5S. Hawkes, superintendent of the C. H. M. S., 
has just returned from his Eastern trip, having 
been in New England most of the time for about 
three months. He is pleased with the interest there 
in the great Utah problem. 

Idaho. 

The church at Wardner is making wholesome 
progress. A flourishing C. E. Soeiety has been or- 
ganized, 

Arizona. 

TEMPE.—A Mexican church was organized here 
July 5 with 11 members, three of them being the 
pastor and members of his family, Americans; four 
persons have since been added. Rev. Stephen Ed- 
wards has charge of this hopeful work in a valley 
Sustaining a large Mexican population. An organ 
has been purchased. 

New Mexico. 

SAN RAFAEL (Mexican). An addition to the par- 
sohage and improvements on the mission school- 
house have been made, for the most part by the 
skillful hands of the pastor, Rev. G. E. Birlew, who 
has also in charge the erection of two schoolhouses 
at other points for the use of the Education Society. 

DEMING.—Rey. N. W. Hankemeyer of New Rock- 
ford, N.D, began work here Aug. 30. The church 
liad been pastorless most of the time for four years, 
hut kept up a flourishing Sunday school and Aid 
Society, 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—First. The trustees presented 
their resignations at a called meeting of the society 
Sept. 3, the first gathering held in the edifice since 
Dr. Brown’s resignation. The feeling has been 
strong on both sides but all parties voted unani- 
mously that the trustees be asked to reconsider 
their action. A meeting of both church and soci- 
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ety has been called looking toward reopening the 
house of worship. The property is supposed to be 
worth $130,000, less a $10,000 mortgage.——Sea- 
men’s, Chaplain Rowell has had the longest pasto- 
rate in the city—38 years. It has been distinguished 
by its large number of conversions. 

OAKLAND.—First. The call to Rev. C. R. Brown 
of Charlestown, Mass., was practically unanimous, 
the vote standing 361 to one. He is expected to 
take charge of the church Oct.1. Neither people 
nor committee had ever seen or heard the pas- 
tor elect. 





A student Bible class, to be led by seminary pro- 
fessors, has been established at Berkeley. It starts 
off with 40 members.——The church at Dehesa will 
hereafter be in care of Rev. J. A. Rogers of Alpine, 
who will preach there alternate Sundays. 


Oregon. 


EUGENE.—The new pastor, Rev. R. C. Brooks, has 
entered upon his duties with energy. As a kind of 
first fruits nine new members were received Sept. 
6—all on confession. Union meetings were held 
every Sunday evening in August in conjunction 
with the Presbyterians, the pastors preaching alter- 
nately to crowded houses. Repairs costing $235 
have been made upon the edifice during the summer. 

GASTON, GREENVILLE AND HILLSIDE,—Formerly 
these were mission stations of the Forest Grove 
church; now they are independent organizations— 
100, 29 and 51 members, respectively—and are yoked 
together. For three years Rev. J. M. Beauchamp 
has ministered to these people; now Rev. Daniel 
Staver has charge of the work. 

PENDLETON —This church, after a pastorless year, 
recently called Rev. F. W. Parker from Huntington, 
and he began work here Sept.1. The building has 
been completely renovated and presents an attract- 
ive appearance. With Mr. Parker as leader, the 
church faces the future with renewed hope and 
courage. 

HuNTINGTON.—Rev. D, Leppert and wife, evan- 
gelists, who came bere immediately after Rev. F, 
W. Parker’s departure, will have charge for a time. 
The field, while on the extreme frontier, is an im- 
portant one, and this church is the only source of 
religious teaching in an area 40 miles square. 

WILSONVILLE.—Hood View, The people rejoice 
greatly at the return of their pastors, Rev. J. M. 
and Rev. Dora K. Barber, from a visit East, and also 
because of the improved health of the latter. 

SALEM.—Central is yoked with Willard, Rev. J. 
M. Beauchamp serving as pastor. These churches 
have a membership of 30 and 34, respectively, with 
good Sunday schools, numbering 60 each. 

OnTARIO.—Mr. Ghym Alley, a student of Pacific 
University, is doing effective work here as a supply. 
A new bell was recently purchased and new chairs 
have been secured. 

Washington. 


Mr. C. W. Bushnell, the new pastor at Oakesdale 
and Rosalia, has practiced law for 20 years.—Rev. 
and Mra. H. M. Mobbs of Chewelah are bereaved by 
the loss of a child.——Rev. H. P. James of Colfax 
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spent his vacation with the surveyors on the (ol- 
ville reservation and Rev. Jona. Edwards of Spok- 
ane among the miners of the upper Columbia 
country. 





THE special train for the Fitchburg Railroad 
Hoosac Tunnel excursion of Sept. 19 leaves the 
Union Station, Boston, at 8.15 A.M. Rate only $2. 


IN continuation of what has always been the pol- 
icy of the management, the faculty of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, of Boston, Mass., bas 
been recently strengthened by the addition of 
several teachers of high standing and national rep- 
utation. The two new three manual electric organs 
which are now being installed add still more to the 
unrivaled advantages for organ students. 


Gain 


Nerve-strength by feeding your nerves upon 
pure, rich, red blood. Purify, enrich and vital- 
ize your blood by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





‘*My wife was broken down in health and 
was very weak. She suffered from headache 
and constipation. She began taking Hooid’s 
Sarsaparilla and it has built herup. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla has also cured me of boils.’’— 
L. T. Carter, Round Hill, Va. 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


’ § do not cause pain or gripe, 
Hood S Pills All druggists. 25 cents. 
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BLACK. 


Here is an old Flemish Dresser of the 10th 
century—that same article of furniture which, in 
the manorial halls of yore, was garnished with the 
reliquaries of the feudal lord. 

It is constructed of dark Flemish Oak, skill- 
fully stained so that it has the appearance of being 
300 years old. It bears the same interesting color 
which is seen in the Coronation Chair of Edward 
I. in Westminster Abbey (A. D. 1296). 

The upper shelf is supported by huge beasts 
exquisitely carved in full relief. The drawer fronts 
and posts are a mass of carving. The framing 
of the front legs is very odd and interesting. 


Within the great doors is a closet having a 


storage capacity of 17,340 cubic inches, This may, from its unusual size, be used for 


plate, glass and linen combined. 


JUST ISSUED.—General Catalogue for 1896-97. Square octavo, 256 pp., 300 Ulustrations, Sent to any 


address on receipt of five 2 


cent stamps for postage. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Financial. 





Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Pormerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Oc. 
Matua: Life Building, 
65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, 7“ ef © @ $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, e - . . « $2,000,000 


ACIS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, Piesident. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
3. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and See. 

DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George I’. Baker, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George S. Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. MeCurdy, 
Walter R. GHlette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
@. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
@liver Harrimas, Henry W.Smith, 
BR. Semers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 
Charles R. Henéerson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William ©. Whitney. 


7 PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farms 
in the Wonderfallv Fertile 
Ked River Valley 


and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of expert- 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over 
8 years in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. A personal knowledge of lands 
and values. Loans only made to industrious, thrift 

farmers, on well improved farms. I give my persona 
supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica- 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York Check, Funds 
now earning you only 2,3,or4 per cent, in Savings Banks 
will here earn you 7 per cent.—about Goubind your in- 
come. Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Boston Draft, or by personal check payable to my 


order. Address 
E. P. CATES, 
2628 Portiand Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1896, 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 
DN AIR MORIN NOD ics Ciks ainenssoseseenkeeees -. #8469,914 59 
SOE MENON, 050s cdinnndiccnsdossssis 1,705,895.91 
United States Stocks (market valine 1,418,425.00 
Bank, Trust Co., and Railroad Stoc ‘ks and 
Bonds (market value) 














3,946,493.00 





State and City Bonds (market value)........ 855,927.93 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on 
SE IR . 3 cn Mak conne cd bnacathibsdihesckenee 463,009.13 





Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 426,550.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 

MEER i 50snnsiscsonnshenokbbhsasksbibohearonass 
Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 1896 








89,853,628.54 

LIABILITIES. 

NS Ee | ee 
Reserve Premium Fund. 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses ¢ aseaee 
ok eee ee Rea eas 









£3,000,000.00 
: 1,659.00 
14. a 









89,853 ath 
D. A. HEALD, President. 
. H. WASHBURN rt l Deuteel : 
4 G. SNOW, ie-Presidents. 
ELOW,? 
‘ 





Secretaries. 





iREE 
H. J. FER ERIS, “A. M, BURTIS, Ass’t Secretartes. 
NEW YORK, January 7, 1896. 


AL L OV ER TH E WORLD 


Cheque Bank Cheques 


‘re cashed by Agents, Shops, Hotels, ete. 
Use them in sending money abroad. 
See circular. 
Agency of 
UNITED STATES CHEQUE BANK, L’d. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager, 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS ¢<4t3 


sees —_ METAL 3 potter Sig TIN). 
r Price and C 
Ic8SH ANE BELL FOU NDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The prospects for trade improvement, noted 
last week, were realized this week to some 
extent, for many Southern and Western cen- 
ters report a more active movement of gen- 
eral merchandise. The indications seem to 
point to a further improvement in demand as 
the autumn advances. A feature of trade at 
the present time is the purchase of stocks to 
replenish depleted supplies. These purchases 
are not on so liberai a scale, it is true, as they 
would be if times were normal, but after the 
great depression in business any improvement 
is appreciated. 

The New Orleans bank failures came at an 
inopportune time, for the early movement of 
cotton and sugar in prospect had furnished 
a stimulus to general trade in that section 
of the country. In iron and steel there is a 
gratifying measure of improvement, although 
the change is not so much in increased con- 
sumption as it is in a more confident tone. 
The production of pigironin the United States 
has been reduced from about 10,000,000 tons 
per annum to less than two-thirds of that 
amount at the present time, and the stagna- 
tion in the iron and steel industries is begin- 
ning to yield to such a drastic remedy. Thus 
prices are stronger and there is some improve- 
ment in the demand. 

In cotton goods a little better business is 
doing, although prices continue low, being all 
out of proportion with the cost of raw cotton. 
The more sanguine of the cotton mill men are 
figuring upon a good business in November. 
If it comes it will make much difference in 
the operations of the mills for the year, but if 
it does not many will make but small profits. 
A prominent mill treasurer says that the cur- 
tailment of production should still be prose- 
cuted, as not sufficient improvenyent has as 
yet appeared to warrant an increase in pro- 
duction all along the line. 

In the stock market there is also a good 
feeling, and prices have ruled very strong. 
The large continued imports of gold are very 
reassuring to confidence. 





Low RATES TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS —The 
wealth of natural beauty and the many pleasing 
associations surrounding the White Mountains 
make it a valuable yet interesting locality to 
visit. Marvelous are the works of nature which 
are displayed, and in many cases of so curious a 
construction that to one who has never visited this 
region there is a store of delights which has few, 
if any, equals. The lines of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad so thoroughly cover the mountain regions 
of New Hampshire that every point of interest is 
within easy access. To permit the thousands who 
desire to visit this land of Paradise the Boston & 
Maine Railroad will, during the period from Sept. 
10 to Oct. 10, greatly reduce its rates to mountain 
points. These tickets will permit holders to stop 





over at any point nurth of Plymouth or North Con- 
way, and side trips to the summit, to Maplewood, 
Profile House and nearly a score of other points 
will be on sale at Fabyans and Bethlehem Junction. 
Information can be obtained at station ticket offices 
orat the Boston City Ticket Office, 322 Washington 
Street, corner of Milk Street. 





AN OLD GERMAN FAD.—The severe simplicity of 
the German Renaissance is coming to the front in | 
much of our furniture in this year of 1896. The 
cabinet work of this period suggests days of stir- 
ring deeds. There is nothing frivolous or effem- 
inate in its rigid lines and stern angles. Some of 
our readers may be interested to see some of this 
old German furniture, and for their benefit we 
here call their attention to the unusually good ex- 
hibition of it at the warerooms of the Paine Furni- 
ture Company on Canal Street. 


Low VALUEs.—Never in the history of the crock- 
ery trade were prices so low as now. The new in- 
ventions of fuel-saving kilns, transfer decorations 
and lower duties have brought values to the lowest 
record. Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton’s establish- 
ment is among the largest in this country. 
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AN ENTHUSIASTIC CLERGYMAN, 





Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., Speaks, and his Opponents 
Create a Disturbance—Comments 
of the New York Papers. 
On Sunday morning, Sept. 6th, Rev. Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., announced that he would preach 
n “The Political Crisis,’ and probably 4,000 
people gathered at the Academy of Music—the 
‘* People’s Church ’’—to hear this brilliant 
pulpit orator who is not afraid to think for 
himself and tell his thoughts to the public, 





REV. THOMAS DIXON, JR. 


During the sermon he was again and again 
interrupted, but as the New York Herald of the 
following day says, ‘‘ The hisses that broke in 
on the preacher’s vigorous sentences were 
drowned by cheers and applause.’”’ The un- 
usually clear and penetrating voice of Mr. 
Dixon stood him in good stead in this clamor. 
In this connection the following letter, written 
only a week before, seems particularly to the 


point. 
NEw YORK, August 26, 1896. 
Dear Sir: 

Iam very loath as a minister to give an indorsement 
to a patented article, but I feel it but just to you to say 
that I have used your Hyomei for Bronchitis with per- 
fect success. I had a chronic cold last winter which 
stubbornly resisted every remedy for seven weeks. 
Your Hyomei gave me relief in one day and enabled me 
to fill all my subsequent lecture dates with satisfaction. 

Truly yours, 
(Rev ) THOMAS DIXON, JR., 
Pastor People’s Church. 


6 e 
H YOInNecl, 
the new and wonderful Australian ‘ Dry- 


Air’ treatment of all the diseases of the 
respiratory organs. ‘‘ Cures by inhalation,” 


Bronchitis, 
Asthma, 
Catarrh, 


and all similar complaints. 
PRICE, $1.00. 


For sale at all druggists, by mail, or at home 
oftice. Send for free pamphlet. 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 E. 20th St., New York. 
EheeeuLiGHT 


’ for electric, gas or 

Sete = r give the most 

erful, softest, 

REFLECTORS Ch ieapent and be a 

ght known for churches, halls and 

nblic buildings. Send size of room. 
pent . light and estimate free 

Don’t be deceived by cheap jmita- 

tions 
I. P. FRINK, 
551 Pearl th dee New York. 
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BELLS 


steel Alloy Church & School Bells. sa@-Send fc 
(atalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, C 








Established 1867. 
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BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION. 


Last Monday night, when Dr. Peloubet said 
that the paper to which he had listened was 
the best address on Music in the Sunday 
School that he had ever heard, he voiced the 
judgment of the entire audience. It must 
have been a delight to the chief speaker, Rev. 
W. A. Bartlett of Lowell, to receive the unan- 
imous applause of this earnest body of Sun- 
day school workers, as he outlined in a telling 
manner the value and uses of worship music, 
and the effectiveness of his words could be 
traced to the fact that he exemplified the 
teaching which he would have every music 
leader impress upon his singers: that he was 
in his place‘ for business.”” Asa later speaker 
stated, Mr. Bartlett’s testimony had added 
worth in that it came from the pulpit as well 
as from the chorister’s stand. 

The average low grade of singing in our 
schools was an unpleasant suggestion as the 
speaker described that ‘ outburst of song”’ 
which should be a feature of every Sunday 
school as the consequence of a soul culture, 
which results from training of the heart more 
than the voice. Teaching people to sing, said 
he, not to be sung to, is the reform which 
should be effected. The active interest and 
participation of the superintendent, the win- 
ning of the sympathy of the audience, the 
drilling of the songs as a part of the life of the 
school and a leader who possesses the spirit 
of the bymns were stated as cardinal req- 
uisites of restoring the lost art. Mr. Bart- 
lett’s paper was full of illustrative suggestions 
which were still further carried out by his use 
of the audience and the Berkeley Temple 
C. E. quartet. to demonstrate the effects of 
varied methods of rendering hymns. The 
gratuitous assistance of that quartet and of 
the Damon instrumental quartet of young 
ladies was highly appreciated. At the close 
President Hathaway was deservedly congrat- 
ulated upon the high standard which was set 
for the year by this first meeting of the season. 





SUNDAY SOHOOL NOTES. 


Ohio has a special exercise arranged for Associa- 
tion Day, Sept. 27. The committee furnishes it 
free in any quantity desired. It also issues a cir- 
cular and visiting pads for those engaged in house 
to house work. Each pad is large enough for 25 
families and the circular fully explains the work. 


Miss Bertha F. Vella, the State primary secretary 
of Massachusetts, has spoken during July and Au 
gust at the Kentucky State Convention at Mountain 
Lake Park, Md., and at Laurel Park, Mass. At 
these Chautauquas a ten days’ program was fur- 
nished and the primary work of the Sunday school 
was given a place each day. 

Mr. R. M. Scruggs of St. Louis has purcbased the 
international Evangel and makes it a gift to the 
Sunday school cause throughout the world. He has 
publicly pledged to give the entire profits as a 
(direct personal cash contribution to organized Sun- 
day school work in his own State and in the coun- 
try at large, He is the superintendent of Cook 
Avenue School of the Southern Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, 

The teachers and scholars of Berkeley Temple, 
Boston, have raised the money and renovated the 
vestry and adjoining rooms preparatory to an en- 
larged work. The funds have been secured by the 

of Rey. A. A. Kidder’s unique devices known 
as “the tithing dollar,’ ‘the nickel album” and 
the ‘tithe gleaner,” into which nickels and dimes 
‘re gathered in amounts from one to five dollars, 
respectively. The effort has been much enjoyed 

y the small number who remained at home during 
‘he summer and did the work. 

The fall conventions of State associations prom- 

this year to be of unusual interest and value. 
Massachusetts people will meet at Northampton 
Oct. 6-8, free entertainment being guaranteed to 
+) delegates, representing the several districts of 
the State. The program will have to do with the 
exaltation of a higher type of work, a better knowl- 
edge of the Bible and a more practical application 
of theories. ‘Phe list of speakers includes such at- 
‘ractive individualities as President Hall of Clark 
University, President Gates of Amherst, Dr. Hurl- 

t of New York and Mrs. Julia Dimock Dudley 

! New Jersey. The railroads grant reduced rates, 

nu a special train will start from the Union Sta- 
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tion, Boston. Each Sunday school is entitled to 
three delegates besides the pastor and superintend- 
ent. Hamilton 8. Conant, associate State secre- 
tary, 110 Boylston Street, will furnish programs 
and full particulars. 





NOTEWORTHY FORTHOOMING 
MEETINGS. 


Annual Congress of the National Prison Associ- 
ation, Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 26-30. 

Massachusetts Sunday School Association, North- 
ampton, Oct. 6, 7. 

American Board, Toledo. O., Oct. 6-9. 

Indian Conference, Lake Mohonk, N. Y., Oct. 
14-16 

American Missionary Association, Boston, Mass., 
Oct, 20-22. 

Convention of the Open and Institutional Church 
League, Hartford, Ct., Oct. 1. 

oman’s Home Missionary Association, Annual 

Meeting, Boston, Oct. 28, 

International Convention of Christian Workers, 
Louisville, Ky., Nov. 5-11. 

National W.C.T. U. Convention, St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 13-18. 





Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





ALLEN—DOUGHTY—Aug. 26, by Rev. A. 8. Twombly, 
D.D., of Newton, Prof. Eugene Allen of Rolla, Mo., 
and Harriett Doughty of Arlington. 

BEAN—BOND-—In Derby, Vt., Sept. 7, by Rev. H. M. 
Perkins, Melvin J. Bean of Cambridge and Mrs. 
Annie L. Bond of Derby, Vt. 

“rly rm" BASCOM—In Tremont Temple, Sept. 9, by 

ey. G. ©. Lorimer, D. D., Benjamin P, Soulis and 
eae A. Bascom, both of Boston. 


Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








BABSON—In Mt. Desert, Me., July 28, Deacon E. E. 
Babson of the Somesville church, aged 73 years. For 
ten years he served as town clerk, f@r° thirty-five 
years as teacher in the schools of the island. A stu- 
dious Bible class teacher and an officer of the church, 
he was in a large view a veritable pillar of the cause 
of Christ in the town and region. 

LEES—In Lowell, Aug. 15, of heart disease, Columbia 
Willis, widow of the late Samuel Lees, aged #2 yrs., 
5 mos. 

PINNEO—In New York city, Sept. 8, Henry O. Pinneo, 
treasurer of the C. C. B. 8., aged #1 yrs., 6 mos., 17 dys. 

STONE—In Westchester, Ct., Sept. 12, Ida May, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Edward G. and the late Carrie N. Stone, 
aged 15 yrs. 

WARDWELL—In Brookline, Sept. 10, William H. Ward- 
well, aged 78 years, an old and honored member of 
the y Church, Roxbury, and since 1880 a direetor 
of the C. 8. S. and P. S., serving for many years as 
che airman of the committee on finance, of which he 
was a member from his first official induction into 
the society. 

YOUNG-—In Colorado Springs, Col., Aug. 10, Rev. Charles 
Theodore Young, aged 39 years. He had rendered 
pastoral service in Wichita, Chase and Little River, 

an. 
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BEST INVESTMENT 
ON EARTH!! 





They earn more money, in 


proportion to cost, than 
any other product of 
human ingenuity. 


the SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 








} ders,’ and /ree umple cushio Li 


: 116 Elizabeth St., 


| Onearmner Patent. 


Elastic Felt 


Church Cushions 


+ have almost entirely displaced the use of hair «" 
} cushions in churches of all denominations 


The First Baptist Church, Hartford, Conn., says: 


* “Over 38 send owe bought Sees Patent Elastic 
. Felt Cushions. 
- condition, and if we were to have more, we would - 
. baperny hesitation again use your Feltin preference 

* to hair.” 


They are still use and in good . 


Send for our /rve book, “ Testimonia 





OSTE RMOOR & co. 
New York. 





China Dinner Sets and Lamps. 





We have ready for exhibition the largest, most valuable and comprehensive stock 


of FINE LAMPS and DINNER SETS ever shown by us. 
Gallery Floor, and the latter in the Dinner Set Department (3d Floor). 


The former display is on the 
Whether fine 


table services complete, course sets, or matchings to old sets, intending buyers or those 
interested in seeing the best productions of the potters’ and glassmakers’ art will find 
an extraordinary collection. Intending buyers will find in the Dinner Set Department 
more than fifty decorated stock patterns to choose from, ranging in price from the 
ordinary everyday set up to the finest china services, $10 to $800; and being stock 
patterns they can be matched for years to come, an advantage appreciated | by ex- 


perienced housekeepers. 


Visitors will also find new specimens of 


—Genuine Old Blue Delft Plaques— 
—Doulton Loving Cups— 
—Rich Carlsbad Glass Loving Cups— 
—Floor Vases— 
—Rich Cut Crystal Glass— 


—Copeland Pitchers with Football Scenes— 


— Boston Historical Plates— 
—Boston Souvenir Pitchers— 
— London China Tea Infusers— 
—London Pudding Dish Collars— 
—French Jardinitres— 


—Rich Vienna China— 
—Punch and Lemonade Bowls— 
—Fine Lamps and Shades— 
—German Beer Mugs— 
—Umbrella and Cane Holders— 
—Palm Pots and Pedestals— 
—English Maxims China— 
—Whist Prizes 
—Rich Fancy Pitchers— 
—Rich Chocolate Pitchers— 
—German Beer Flagons— 


Jones, McDutffee & Stratton Co., 


China, Glass and Lamp Merchants, 


WHOLESALE 


AND 


RETAIL, 


{20 FRANKLIN STREET. 





we 
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Accessions to the Churches. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
ALABAMA. NEW YORK. 
Kidd, 7M Copenhagen, 12 12 
Wicksburg, St. John, 4 4 peer River, 1 5 
> — 2 
CALIFORNIA. De Ruyter, 7 
OHIO. 

Pomona, 1 6 ; : 

San Francisco, Cleveland, Franklin 
Market St., 3 19 ve., 5 5 
Plymouth, — 5 Hough Ave., . 4 
S. Riverside, 44 Olivet, - 4 

sacral abate Madison, 13 13 
CONNECTICUT. RE 

Hartford, Fourth, Ry eae . cat ; 

New Milford, 4 6 N. Enid, a's a8 

W. Winsted, Second, 11 2] Paradise, — 30 

: S. Enid, — $ 

INDIANA. Turkey Creek, — 7 
pasenen. baa. 3 VERMONT. 

diana 8, J ° n 4 

" te “iii — g Rutland, 6 18 

Terre Haute, Second, | 3 Shelburne, : <8 
IOWA. WISCONSIN, 

Aurelia, - 5 Foskett’s Corners, — 24 

Charles City, First, - 5 Harris Ridge, nae 

Harvey, — 13 Milwaukee, North 

MAINE, Side, saat 

Ashland, 3 J OTHER CHURCHES. 

rere = 4 alcester, $. D s 8 

wine’ H : Atlanta, Ga., Central,— 7 

= Dwight, Il., , Ss 
MICHIGAN. fugene, Ore., 9 9 

Allendale, 3 3 Eureka, Neb., — il 

Bass River, 6 6 Hatton, N.D., = 6 

Grand Rapids, First, — 4 Roxbury, Mass., 2 3 
Second, an Rush Center, > 3 € 

MINNESOTA. eo nent iad 5 

Ellsworth, — 3 Valley Park, Mo, — ©¢ 

Faribault, 3 5 Washington,N.H., — 9 

Minneapolis, Plym- Churches with less 
outh, 3.3 than three, 33 


Conf., 161; Tot., 495. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf, 12,073; Tot., 20,975 


Calls. 


ADAMS, Geo. C., Compton Hill Ch., St. Louis, Mo., to 
supply First Ch., San Francisco, Cal. 

ALGER, Frank G., Fitchburg, Mass., formerly of 
Oneida, Lil., to Blackstone, Mass. 

ALLEN, Herbert O., recently of Franklin Ave. Ch., 
Cleveland, O., to Garrettsville. Accepts, and has be- 
run work, 

BRADFORD, Geo, F., Bristol, Me., to New Ipswich, 
N. H. Accepts, and has begun work. 

BRETT, Geo. 8., Central Ch., Springtield, Mo., accepts 
call to Waukesha, Wis. 

CAMEKON, Malcolm J., Chicago Sem., to Lynxville, 
Seneca and Gay’s Mills, Wis. 

CLANCY, Wm. P., Troy, N. H., to Hebron and Gilead, 
Ct. Accepts. 

COMPTON, Herbert E., to remain another year at Fes- 
senden, Sykeston and Cathay, N. D. 

CONLEY, L. B., who has been supplying at Springfield, 
Me., to Andover. 

CRANE, Edward P., to remain another year at Pelican 
Rapids, Minn. Accepts. 

FULLER, Edgar R., Aurora, O,, accepts call to Imlay 


City, Mich, 

GRIFFITH, Wm. E., to remain another year at Bel- 
grade and 8. Bend, Minn. Accepts. 

HALLOCK, Leavitt H., recently of First Ch., Tacoma, 
Wo., to lecture and preach at Mills College, Cal. Ac- 
cepts 

HANKEMEYER, Nath’! W., New Rockford, N. D., to 
Deming, N. M. Accepts. 

HATT, Thos. B., Carritunk, Me., to E, Madison. Ac- 


cepts. 

JONES, Richard, Highmore, 8. D., to supply tempo- 
rarily at Worthing. Accepts. 

LINDSAY, Geo., Aberdeen, Wn., to Phillips Ch., Salt 
Lake, Utah, Accepts. 

MILLS, Harlow 8., Union City, Mich., accepts call to 
Benzonia. 

MOORLAND, Jesse E., Howard Chapel Ch., Nashville, 
Tenn., to Mt. Zion Ch., Cleveland, O. 

MORKSE, Morris W., Chicago Sem., to Crete, Neb., fora 


year. 

MUDIE, Howard, formerly of Mantorville, Minn., to 
Kent, Ct. 

NICHOLS, Sampson, to Gorham, N. H. Accepts. 

POST, Aurelian (son of A. H. Post, Tolland, Ct.) to 
Bristol, N. Y. ecepts. 

SODERHOLM, Henry, Swedish Ch., Thomaston, Ct., to 
First Scandinavian Ch., Chicago, Ill. Accepts, to be- 
gin Nov. 

Ordiagations and Installations. 


BIRD, M. B , 0. Second Ch., Brainerd, Minn., Sept. 2. 

CAMPBELL, Wilbur A., o. McPherson, Kan., Sept. 2. 
Sermon. Rey. L. P. Broad; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
T. W. Cole, A. 8. Bush, L. C. Schnacke, J. T. Hanna. 

GOODRICH, Jos. A., o. Shelburne, Mass., Sept. 9. Ser- 
mon, Prof. Kk. Y. Hineks; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
G, G. Atkins, A. C. Hodges, Jno. Cowan, D. D., Lyman 
Whiting, D.D. 

HALBERT, Chas. T., 0. Meckling, S. D., Sept.8. Ser- 
mon, Rev. W. J. Marsh; other parts, Rev. Messrs. B. 
W. Burleigh, J. M. Bates, E. E. Webber, G. E, Pad- 
dock, D. B. Nichols, D. D. 

MANWELL, John P.,o. andi, Harford, Pa., Sept.9. Ser- 
mon, Prof. H. M. Tyler; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. 
= ya W. B. Thorp, 8. E, Eastman, Edward Tay- 
or, D.D. 

Resignations, 


BOSS, Thos. M., Leavenworth, Kan. 

COLP, Donald G., Georgetown, Mian. 

CRANE, Edward P., W. Dora, Minn. 

DONALDSON, David, Trenton, Neb. 

DUFF, Chas., Parkdale Ch., Toronto, Ont. 

EAGLE, John P., Free Ch. (Swedish), Providence, R. I. 
He will spend a year in Sweden. 

McQUARRIRE, Neil P., Hillsboro and Kelso, N. D., to 
engage in evangelistic work in [QYinois. 

as 9 ees Robt. J., Lebanon, Mo., to take effect 

ec. i. 

MORTON, John, First Ch., Hamilton, Ont., after a pas- 
_torate of 15 years, on account of illness in his family. 

NORTON, Edwin F., Almont, Mich., withdraws resigna- 





tion 
RADFORD, Walter, Eagle Grove, lo. 
SAVAGE, John W., Chassell and Jacobsville, Mich. 
SHEARER, Herman A., not resigned at Hobart and 


Ross, Ind. 

SHEPHERD, Herman T., Elk Point, S. D. 

SYLVESTER, J. Walter, 8. Broadway Ch., Denver, Col., 
to take effect Oct. 1. 

TREFETHREN, Eugene B., Worthing, S. D., to attend 
Hartford Sem. 

WILLIAMS, R. Howard, Pilgrim Ch., Lawrence, Kan. 


Dismissions. 
BODMAN, Fred. H., Coleraine, Mass., Sept. 8. He will 
study at Amherst College. 
COVELL, Arthur J., Waterbury, Vt., Sept. 8. 
SEWALL, John L., Clyde Ch., Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 10. 
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Churches Organized. 
EAST McDONOUGH, N.Y. 
FOSKETT’S CORNERS, Wis., 27 Aug., 24 members. 
GOSPEL RIDGE, lo., near Ottumwa. 
HARRIS RIDGE, Wis., 25 Aug., 30 members. 
SWANTON, lo., rec. 9 Sept. Rev. W. B. Sandford is in 


sharge. 
VALLEY PARK, Mo., 6 members. Supt. A. L, Love sup- 


plies the pulpit. 
Miscellaneous. 

CRESSMAN, Abraham A., in addition to his service as 
field secretary of Doane College, will preach three 
Sundays each month at Grafton. “ 

DANA, Malcolm MeG., will su pty at Lee Ave. Ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., until Rev. J. Brittan Clark so far re- 
covers as to resume preaching. 

DEAN, Wm. N. T., and family have removed from 
Woodstock, Ct., to Middlebury, Vt., where his daugh- 
ter is to enter college. 

EDWARDS, Rosine M., of Spokane, Wn., who has 
already been approbated to preach, has entered 
Pacific Seminary. 

FINDLAY, Jno. J., of Vernondale, Cal., is at present 
debarred from preaching on account of illness. The 
pulpit is supplied by the volunteer service of brother 
ministers. 

HILLMAN, Alfred T., the active secretary of the 
New Hampshire H. M. S., js ill with nervous prostra- 
tion at his home in Concord. 

MITCHELL, Geo. W., has been granted a three months’ 
vacation by the church in Franklin, Neb., and with 
his wife has gone to the mountains. 


_- -_ 


I think it is folly—it is suicidal—this at- 
tempt to identify the interests of bimetallism 
with the present free coinage agitation. I 
have conferred with leading bimetallists in 
Europe and I find that they deprecate this 
movement in America. In all their advocacy 
of the remonetization of silver they assume 
as a necessary condition that this free coinage 
shall not prevail.—Gen. Francis A. Walker. 


Se ee 


The Harvard Y.M.C.A., wishing to increase its 
membership and influence among the new students, 
asks for the co-operation of clergymen and others 
who know of students coming to Harvard for the 
firsttime. If such will send the names and church 
connectiongof entering students to George Gleason, 
Topsfield, Mass., they will greatly aid the officers of 
the association. 





Are You Nervous? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. H. B. BrussTAR, Birdsboro, Pa., says: ‘‘ I have 
used it in nervous troubles for years, and always 
with good results ”’ 


The 
Cord Edge 


is the latest 


por 
a BIAS 
- <0” EN 
oe VELVETE 
@ 


SKIRT BINDINGS 


CUT BIAS —.fits skirts of any shape. 

CORD SECURED —can’t drop out and 
look unsig!itly. 

STITCHED EDGE-—zgives more ele- 
gant finish and is more easily applied than 
any other. 


If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 


4 . 
Samples mailed free. 

‘Home Dressmaking Made Easy,’’ a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tellsin plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 

S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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These 
, stopped 


yan using soap, long 
WR ago. This one 
\y’ } \ stopped _ be- 
“YW cause — well, 
we'll have to guess why. 
Perhaps, because it gave him 
too much work to do. That's 
what everybody thinks, for 
that matter, when there’s noth- 
ing but soap at hand, and 
there’s a good deal of dirt to 
be removed from anything. 
But this one 
stopped because 
she had found 
something _ bet- 
ter than soap— 
Pearline(.." seep): 
Something easi- 
er, quicker, sim- 
pler, more economical. No 
rubbing to speak of, no wear 
—easy work and money saved, 
whether it's washing clothes 
or cleaning house. 492 


NICKERBOCKER. 


No more round shoulders. Shoulder 4 
Brace and Suspender combined. | a 
Easily adjusted. Worn with y 
comfort. Sizes for men, 
women, boysand girls, 4g 
Sold by druggists, ap- @ 
pliance stores, general 
stores,&c. By mail $1 per pair($1.50 silk) 
“Sl Send chest measure around body under 
arms. Circulars free. Address 
KNICKERBOCKER BRACE €O., EASTON, PENN, U. 5. A. 
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CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in building or remodeling 
over 400 church edifices enables him to save and utilize 
all the valuable parts. and for a comparatively small 
outlay produce a building preferable to a new one of 
much greater cost. He proposes to continue the work 
of remodeling as a specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL O@O., Boston, Mass. 


Does Your Hair Fall Out? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so,I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select family 
patronage for ten years. Send self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Miss RACHEL T. WYATT, Centerville, Mass, 











ESTABLISHED 1836. 
ISAAC RILEY, 

Successor to Baird & Riley, 
PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER, 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St., Boston. 
Telephone, Haymarket 254. 





THE 
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MAGEE IDEA_*# 


The highest quality at the lowest cost. It is the 
difference between cheap ranges and ranges cheap 
— between value and cost. 


“MAGEE” RANGES 


are made from the cook’s standpoint. They em- 
body every device, every convenience, every 
scientific improvement consistent with good 
cooking and saving in fuel. Once tried, always 
used. The name MaGkE is a guarantee of quality 
in ranges and furnaces. Descriptive circulars 
free. For sale by leading Dealers. 

MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 32-38 Union St., Boston. 

) Western Agency, 86 Lake St., Chicago. Pacific Coast Agency, 27 New Montgomery St., San Francisco. 























DO YOU KNOW THAT 
THERE IS SCIENCE IN 
NEATNESS? BE WISE 
AND USE e . . e . . 
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- diate her solemn undertakings. 
Parties are but the | 
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OUR HONOR AT STAKE. 


Our Revolutionary forefathers left but 
one blot to tarnish their bright record— 
their continental money was not redeemed. 
That error we must not repeat. 
duty is to see to it that our country does no 
act to discredit her fair name. 


America | 


Our first | 


has a vast bonded debt, incurred in sup- | 


pressing the rebellion. 


It has agreed to | 


pay that debt, principal and interest, in a | 
currency redeemable in gold. Ever since | 


the resumption of specie payments we have 
declared gold to be the ultimate currency of 
redemption. Every man at home or abroad 
who has purchased a bond of the United 
States has acquired that bond with the 
understanding distinctly expressed in our 
statutes that it was to be paid in something 
equal to gold. If we propose to pay princi- 
pal or interest in anything less than that, 
we propose to pay in something different 
from the promise, in something less valu- 
able than that to which our national faith 
has been pledged. 

Governments cannot be sued. That is all 


the more reason why they must be true to | 


their promises. If an individual repudiates 
his contracts, the courts are at hand to keep 
him to his obligations. But when a nation 
repudiates there is no remedy. Nothing 
but its honor is at stake. But when we say 
that we confess that everything is at stake, 
America is not a bankrupt asking for money 
from her creditors. She is able to do all 
that she has agreed. Shame upon the man 
who by his vote or his conduct would repu- 
This is no 
mere party question. 
instruments of public policy. They are the 
creatures of the time. 
live them. It is our country to which is 
due allegiance and our love, and that alle 


The nation will out- | 


giance is worthless and that love is unfaitk- | 
ful if we do not cherish her good name be- | 


yond all price.— William Dudley Foulke. 


—_———_—__ — = 


PRESIDENT BLISS AND MR. BRYAN. 

The following open letter to Mr. Bryan was 
written by Rev. Dr. D. Bliss of the Syrian 
Protestant College at Beirut, and was first 
printed in the New York Sun: 


The Hon. William J. Bryan; Dear Sir: 
I see by the papers that you are a good 
Presbyterian. I am glad, for I wish your 
advice. I am the president of a college in 
Asia in which there are 300 students and 
twelve American and several native in- 
structors. 

Many years ago good Presbyterians like 
yourself and other good men gave money 
for the college, all of which was invested in 
this country in railroad and other bonds. 
The college is supported on the interest 
from these bonds. Now when your financial 
plan is perfected in paying all indebtedness 
and interest in silver dollars, which will be 
worth in Asia only half a dollar, you can 
see that the college will be ruined. There- 
fore do you advise us to sell now all of our 
bonds and invest the proceeds in English or 
other foreign securities? 

If you do not think this the best plan, 
would you be willing to suggest to the own- 
ers of silver mines to double our invest- 
ments? They might not be willing to do 
this from a feeling of benevolence, but they 
might do it out of gratitude to you, for the 
free coinage of silver, you know, will dou- 
ble the price of their bullion on hand and 
the price of all future outputs. 

Yours truly, Asta. 





DON’T worry yourself and don’t worry the baby; 
‘void both unpleasant conditions by giving the 
d pure, digestible food. Don’t use solid prep- 
‘rations. /nfani Health isa valuable pamphlet for 
thers, Send your address to the New York Con- 
(lensed Milk Co., New York. 


fue Deerfield Valley is famous as one of the 
beauty spots of New England. Take the Fitchburg 
Railroad Hoosae Tunnel excursion of Sept. 19 
through the valley and enjoy a treat. Rate only $2. 


Iv is actual merit that has given Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla the first place among medicines. It is the 
°né true blood purifier and nerve tonic. 


VOND’s EXTRACT gives immediate relief from 
Pain. Caution: Counterfeits are dangerous to use, 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Vittsburgh, 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh, 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 


Pittsburgh, 


Pure 
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HY IS IT that practical painters 


everywhere 


and recommend 


Lead and Pure 


use 


White 


Linseed 


FAHNESTOCK e _ - . 
awomon te Oil? Simply because they know their busi- 
L Gj winnati, 7 iM >? = 
ECKSTEIN} ness, have a reputation to maintain, and 
ATLANTIC cannot afford to use or recommend anything 
BRADLEY ™ ah ; . . : 
else. To be sure of getting 
BROOKLYN oD > 
New York, 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
eq \ 
U N J 
M0 ‘Pure White Lead 
SOUTHERN N : 
SHIPMAN f Chicago. i 
cai examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
MISSOURI | . Any shade or color is readily obtained by 
St. Lonis. F aE . 7 . 
RED SEAL using NarionAL Leap Co.'s brands of Pure 
SOUTHERN |} — ° 
sindiinanaes | { White Lead Tinting Colors. 
MORLEY Viniadelphia j Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
Cleveland of colors free; also cards showing pictures of tweive houses of different 
SALEM designs painted in various styles or combination f shades forwarded 
coRwent. Salem, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint 
cewrveny 2” NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


anisville. 





New York, 


1 Broadway, 





GLENWO 


RANGES 


MAKE 


COOKING EASY. 


THREE GOLD MEDALS. 





WEIR STOVE COMPANY, TAUNTON, MASS. 
Agents in All Prominent Cities and 


Towns In New England. 


| 
| 





AA, 


gg 
os 


Never 
Fails —_ 


§ to cure the most severe Coughs and all 
¢ forms of Throat and Lung Troubles. It 
has stood the test of public opinion for 
> thirty years and the continued and in- 
; creased demand proves its value and 
. popularity. 


ADAMSON’S 


Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


More than 10,000 Testimonials 


have been voluntarily sent, showing 
spontaneous and heartfelt gratitude for 
the miraculous cures it has effected. 


Prices, 35 and 75¢. a Bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


2244454448804 
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DEAF- NESS & head ne i. 3 
relieved by 

Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 

t 


where medicine fails; stops 
rress of deafness; concentrates 








waves to one pointupon Natural Drum 
falso takes the place of Natural Drum 


visible, conifortable, safe—no wire or 
strings te o keritete. for full informa 
tion write or call for 144-page book on Deafness anc 
Testimonials, FREE. WILSON E AR DRUM CO., 
(885 Trust Bid Loulsville, Ky. 
Offices iR. 851, 1122 Nisadway, Ne w York, 


IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen ip 
The Congregationalist. 








is san an on Gaaaa aon con aa aa an aa 


™ Grand a Prize of a 


6,600 francs at Paris + 


: Quin LATO 


oo 
4 tire active properties of hose i 
vi kendorsed by the medical faculty as the Md 
best remedy for Fever and Ague 
4 i I ry | i, ral ‘4 
> Debility and Wasting Di os 
er the Ay ypetite, Stre 
“# N r 1 1 e- 
= Pevte: 22 Rue Drouot . 
4 New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. " 
26 Soni. William St. <4 
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The Berkshire Hills 
_Sanatorium, aa 
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IASTITU TION 
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An Institution for the Scientific Treatment of 


CANCER 


Tumors, and all forms of Malignant Growths, 
WITHOUT THE USE THE KNIFE. 

We have never failed to effect a permanent cure 
where we have had a reasonable opportunity. 


Book and circulars giving description of Sanatorium, 
Treatment, Terms, and References, free. 


DRS. W. BE. BROWN & SON, SWAPO" 


MASS. 
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« BAKING + 
POWDER - 


Saves (; 

Labor, Time, x , 
tld ae : 
the food more 
delicious and 
—, 
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OUSEKEEPERS who are wise 
will not be persuaded into pur- 
chasing the unreliable baking 

powders which some dealers wish to 
sell for the sake of the additional profit 
derived therefrom. Crudely mixed from 
low-grade, impure ingredients, such pow- 
ders cost but half as much to make as 
the highly refined, absolutely pure Royal 
Baking Powder, although retailed at the 
same price. They are unwholesome, and 
are lacking in leavening strength. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER gives 
the greatest value for its cost, and there 
is no other baking powder or leavening 
preparation that will give such satisfaction, 
or make such pure, wholesome and de- 
licious food, or which in practical use will 
be found so economical. 





ENE Re es 


NEW. 


The first arrivals of our 
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Special Styles in Garment and 


; Suit Department. our Dress Goods buyer. 


= <s ee 


Dress Goods selected person- 
ally in Europe this Summer by 
a member of our firm and by 


<—_ 


— rome 





New Steamer Capes. 


New Tailor-Made Capes. 


New Tailor-Made Suits. 
New 


New Flannel Shirt Waists 


Fall Jackets. 


New Flannel and Cash- 


mere Wrappers. 





Fancy Wool Dress Goods. 
Plaids in bright Scotch effeets) 75c 
Plaids in bright Poplins ge, $2 
Voleara ....s. s 

Plaids in rough bensle styles «J | ya. 
NOVELTIES in Bourette, Boucle, Can- 
vas, Basket, Diagonal and other fancy 
weaves, in fashionable color combina- 
HOM... ee eee eee eee ee GL,00 Up. 
Extraordinary collection of REAL 
SCOTCH NOVELTIES, styles confined 
to us. 

CLOTHS FOR LADIES’ TAILORINGS 
in Checks, in Venetian effects, in Lrish 
Friese, in Donegal Homespun,in Ger- 
man Broadcloths, 


BLANKETS. 


ANNUAL SALE 


WE ARE SOLE AGENTS IN BOSTON FOR THE SALE OF 


“GOLDEN GATE” 


(California) BLANKETS. 


This Celebrated California Mill was the property of the late U. S. Senator 


Stanford of California, 
» making, as it always has, 
country or in any other ¢ ountry. 


After his death it was closec 
the Finest Blankets 


It is now running, and 
that are produced in this 


Though the quality has been pene ye and the finish, if possible, im- 
proved, the price has been reduced about 25 per cent, 


R.H.Stearns & Co. 


: BOSTON. 
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It Fastens So 


|| transferring the weight of skirts directly to the shoulders 
|| where it should be—and leaving the form free as Nature 
Beautiful, comfortable, healthful—the Ferris 
The 


planned. 
Waist for Misses. 


| FERRIS’ 





GooD 
SENSE 





CORSET WAIST 


For ladies, long and 
short waist, high and low bust. Children’s, 25 cts. to 50 cts, 


is made in styles to suit all figures. 








FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS. 








} Misses’, 50 cts. to $1.00. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.00, 
| 
| 
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